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MILY 


Not in clanging fights and desperate 
marches only 1s heroism to be looked 
for, but on every railway bridge and 
fireproof building that is going up to- 
day. On freight-trains, on the decks 
of vessels, in cattle-yards and mines, 
on lumber-rafts, among the firemen 
and the policemen, the demand for 
courage is incessant; and the supply 
never fails. There, every day of the 
year somewhere, 1s human nature in 
extremis for you. ee 
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PRINCIPLES of LABOR LEGISLATION 


By JOHN R. COMMONS and JOHN B. ANDREWS 


The old man or woman out of a job—in 
the discard, after years of service; the 
man or woman broken in health or crip- 


pled by industry; a permanent Federal 


employment service, etc.—these are the 
things with which labor legislation is 
concerned. There will be more and 
more such legislation in future years. 


Est.1817 _~ 


The student of economics and sociology, 


the man in business, the laboring man > 


himself must keep up with these laws. 

In this book, a new revised edition, labor 

laws are completely covered, past, pres- 

ent and future indications are scientifi- 

cally blotted out. An invaluable book 

for the student of world ee 
$2. 75. 
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Keep The Family Intact 


A Black Buckram Binder Neatly Lettered in Gold 
Will Keep Your Family From Being 
_ Broken Up and Scattered : 


In the event of our receiving orders for one Leedied ea 
we will undertake to supply them at $1.30 postpaid—the 
cost price. Orders should be sent in immediately so that 


our su 


aad may be ordered any: 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING F AMILY SOCIAL WORK 
130 EAST TWENTY “SECOND STREET, NEW 1 Cat 


Tre Famity—February, 1921. Vol.1,No. 10. Published monthly, except August and September, by he Aanatbiiats Association for 


Four classes of Sane sage Standard, at $1.50 a year; Ful 
as second class nal 


——- Family Social Work, 130 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y 


ar; Contributing, at $5.00 a year; and Patron, at $10.00 a year. Si 


20 cents. Ente 
peso ; oak 22, 1920, at the post office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3 3, 1879. Copyright, 1920, by the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 7 : 
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F, ealty i in September, 1918, the newly 
appointed Visiting Teacher had paused a 


moment before entering the Washington © 


school of a western city (there always is a 
Washington school, you know), she might 
appropriately have said, “Here, at the 


school door, is my official station.” As it 


was she probably hurried in, anxious to bring 
to the school her wealth of training and ex- 
perience as a social worker and curious to 

f schools had changed since she had 
served her pedagogical apprenticeship for the 
work she was now undertaking. For teach- 
ing was not an unknown profession to her. 


She had followed the well-traveled path | 


from normal school into the elementary 
classroom, back to the university for her 
degree, and out again to the high school to 
She had 


known what it meant to keep half a hundred 


young wights marching around safely be- 


tween the rows of desks and threading their 


“way vicariously through the pedagogical 
She had 


mazes of the modern public school. 
mastered the technique of registers, class 


THE TEACHER WHO CAME BACK 
: DAVID H. HOLBROOK 

Executive Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 
‘records, lesson plans, questionnaires, and all 


sorts of forms wonderfully conceived and 
laboriously executed. She had participated 
in shuffling the cards of educational curric- 
ula at the behest of the superintendents 
fresh from T.C. and she had watched the sun 
set on many a teachers’ meeting. In short, 
she knew what it meant to be a teacher. She 
had the “feel” of the job. 

What she probably wanted to know was 
what progress they had made while she was 
gone, toward really “‘teaching the child and 
not the subject,” and what resources schools 
had developed in leadership, personnel and © 
equipment, toward amore vital and definite 
service to the community. For since she had 
left the schools a half dozen years before, 
she had found her way into another profes- 
sional group and undergone another course 
of rigid training and apprenticeship—this 
time in the field of family case work, supple- 
mented by some experience as a settlement 
worker. During these intervening years she 
had again thought her way through the 
problems of modern society, but this time 
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under the Miteion of teachers whose per- 
spectives had suffered a pragmatic foreshort- 


ening due to their concurrent active partici- 


pation in routine social service jobs. She had 
listened to men and women whose concep- 


- tion of society as it should be was necessarily 


the outgrowth of their rather vivid experi- 
ences with certain aspects of society as it is. 
She had been compelled by the routine of her 
daily work to focus on individuals .as points 


of departure for her thinking, and her general- 


izations as to their welfare were accordingly 
more nearly in the nature of by-products of 
her own stimulating experience rather than 
tacit acquiescence to well-recognized sanc- 
tions, easily acquired and comfortably enter- 
tained. She had been in an atmosphere 
where authority fought a more efficiently 
futile battle with truth. She had come in 
contact with a profession where the materials 
of work placed a premium on personal initi- 
ative and the demands of the job had laid 
on her the daily burden of facing relatively 
immediate tests of her efficiency. She had 
felt the invigorating pressure of mature 
personalities among those she sought to 
serve and had learned how to discover others 
equally interested in her “cases,” thereby 
multiplying her influence through co-oper- 
ation. Especially had she found an outlet 
for her critical faculties and learned how to 
make them serve her cause in a constructive 
fashion. She had found no immunity from 
the demands of technique, the vagaries of 
executives or the time-consuming confer- 
ences, but they were mixed in different pro- 
portions, administered from a different point 
of view, seasoned with new professional 


friendships and discussed i in quite a different 


language. 
All this meant that she had siturned to 


February 


school but was to be attached to it as a free 
lance with a roving commission. Hers was * 
to be the responsibility for discovering what 
influences operating out of school hours and 
beyond school doors were most seriously 
impeding the efforts of her fellow teachers 
as they strove to vitalize golden hours of 
opportunity. A succession of individuals 
and not recurrent groups were to be her 
main objectives and her daily round of — 
duties was to take her in and out, through 


classrooms, playgrounds, streets, homes, 


offices, shops, courts and hospitals—wherever. 


children are found. Again she was to be 


where she might have a part in shaping ped- 
agogical routine and working out educational 
experiments, but now with the advantage 
of thought-habits more rigorously trained 
in facing social facts and with the added 
inspiration of a daily succession of experi- 


“ences that were to challenge constantly 


to be the goal of her efforts. 


the appropriateness and efficiency of edu- | 
cational institutions and methods. Making 
adjustments was to be her main business. 
Stimulating, organizing and bringing to a 
focus the interest of parents, teachers, em- 
ployers and others concerned with John’s or 
Mary’s welfare was to be her task. Not to- 
day’s lesson but tomorrow’s prospects were 
And her time 
was to be quite distinctly her own, unham- 
pered by the impedimenta of scholastic tra- 
dition and routine. 
curious? 
What she found to satisfy her first spec- 
ulations history does not record. Indeed, it 
is hardly safe to assume that her mental 
processes were so philosophically and pro- 


_phetically acute as to present to her con- 


the educational field equipped with a new | 


method of attacking old problems and a new 
viewpoint from which to evaluate educa- 
tional processes. 


She was again to be a teacher, ut this 


time her station was to be, figuratively speak-__ 


ing, at the door of the school and not in the 
classroom. She was to have an opportunity 
_ to become anintegral part of the life of the 


[2] 


sciousness this somewhat attenuated pro- 
fessional comparison or that she conceived 
it very definitely her function to attempt 
to apply the virtues of case work to remedy- 
ing some of the essentially inevitable limi- 
tations in teaching. She probably was aware 
only that she had “come back” and, from the 
welcome received, that it seemed like home. 
But if you were to talk with her now and 
with others in the same city and elsewhere, 
who are attacking similar problems from the 


Do you wonder she was §- 
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abilities were being applied. 


same common viewpoint, viz., the individual 
child, and if you were to read their reports, 
you would see in the advent of a Visiting 
Teacher the arrival of a much needed educa- 


tional ally and the promise of a more socially © 


efficient school. | 

But to return to the Washington school 
and the first professional reactions of its 
newly arrived peripatetic and particular- 
izing pedagogue: Assuming without further 
qualification her complete appreciation of 
the leak advantage of her position, 


_ what did she find and what did she do? 


No one familiar with modern educational 
development will fail to see how timely was 
her arrival. She must at once have per- 
ceived that she had stepped into an dtmos- 
phere veritably charged with the doctrines 
of “individual differences” and “community 
service.” While she had been wandering in 


the wilderness of case technique, the dis- — 


cussions in many a teachers’ meeting had 
centered about changes in theory and prac- 
tice designed to rescue the child from the 


children and the teachers from the school. 
New forms of school organization had 


appeared junior high schools, ungraded 
classes, diversified curricula, factory schools 
and Garyized programs. New emphasis 
had me placed on achievement—credit 


_ for home work, promotion by subject, par- 


ticipation in music and dramatics. New 
motivation had been sought—vocational, 
artistic, civic. New applications of modern 
psychology had made their appearance, and 
new afhliations with the medical profession 
had been developed. A new type of worker 
interested primarily in individuals had ap- 
peared—the doctor, nurse, psychiatrist. 
Better tests for differentiating aptitudes and 


groups in the community had become organ- 
ized—parent-teacher associations, advisory 
committees and councils of social agencies. 
The very term “‘education” had a new con- 
notation; it had finally come, under the 
stimulus of war-time zeal, to express itself 
as the ambitious, though oft exploited, ideal 


—Americanization. It was indeed a friendly. 
ieee for work as an adjuster of edu- 
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inspection. 
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cational and social forces in the interest of 
individuals. The moment was decidedly 
opportune. | 
Probably the most favorable factor in the 
situation was the presence of a sympathetic 
and forward-looking school principal—one 
who had never allowed the pressure of school 


routine to dull her own instinct for rescuing 


“different” pupils from the efficiency of the 
machine she was called on to administer and 
who had always entertained a lively appre- 
ciation of home and community influences 
as educational factors. She at once saw 
in the Visiting Teacher an opportunity for 
setting in motion influences which she her- 
self had often sought to release, but which 
the demands of her position had prevented, 
and she promptly and efficiently proceeded 
to make the necessary room in her scheme of 
administration for one who was to do what 
she would like to have done had she the time 
Had there been no one 
there with real social vision to protect and 
direct her, our pioneering friend would soon 
have found herself in danger of becoming 
buried under a deluge of petty jobs and of 
being misunderstood or exploited by the 
already over-burdened teachers. Her re- 
version to type would have been speedily 
accomplished. One more meaningless fad 


- would have been added to — educa- 


tional progress. 

Not all Washington schools present their 
case and community problems so obtrusively 
and insistently as did this one. Some un- 
wittingly succeed in hiding, even from their 


own gaze, the challenge of individual mal- 


adjustment under the cloak of “‘good disci- 
pline.”” Others consciously leave to home 
and other outside influences complete re- 
sponsibility for salwaging ability and organ- 


izing opportunity. Others are apt to be 


lulled to a false security by their freedom 
from what they call “slum” conditions and 
are prone to accept serenely the distinction 
supposed to be attached to a school in the 
“better” part of town. But this Washing- 
ton school district enjoyed the advantage of 
problems so exposed to view as to require 
Situated as it was in an out- 
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their children to the school. 


problems.” 
~ sponsibility was written off by a phrase, it 


THE FAMILY. 


lying district, it covered an area of 161 
blocks, 80 of which were populated. Eight 


hundred families, representing twenty na- 


tionalities, Slavic races predominating, sent 
At least four- 
fifths of the fathers were foreign-born and 
only a little over one-third had become 
naturalized citizens. “In spring,’ writes 
the Visiting Teacher, ‘“‘one can often see a 
mother, with her white shawl over her head, 
tending her cow and perhaps keeping her 
eye on the neighbor’s cow staked nearby. 
Another foreign mother may be planting 
potatoes on a patch of ground rented from 
the railroad company for a nominal fee. If 
you should take a street car to the district 
you would ride with many men carrying 
their lunch boxes on their way to a flour 
mill or coal yard. In the whole district 


there are eight saloons (1918), one brewery, 


four pool rooms, no dance halls, no moving 
picture houses, three small churches and no 
parochial schools’”—and, she might have 


September of the next year,” 


added, easy access to neighboring portions - 
of a large city with all and more of the social 


institutions of the type just listed. 

There was nothing particularly new or 
startling in the list of cases that first claimed 
her attention and occupied her time. 
were only too familiar to every live teacher 
in the building. Irregular attendance, tru- 
ancy, illegal employment, incorrigibility, 
backwardness, neighborhood delinquency, 
“home conditions”’ and all the other well- 


They 


February 


-been the school’s incomplete and faulty 


diagnosis of its cases, for as we read her re- 
ports we find her treating boys charged with 
serious delinquency as though they really 
suffered from illegal employment, overwork 
and lack of healthful group organization. 
She tells of ten boys fourteen and fifteen 
years of age who were accused of the cardinal 
sin of “‘hating school” and were therefore in 
extreme danger either of expressing: their 
personalities through “truancy” and other 
delightfully adventurous crimes or of sup- 
pressing them, thereby saving the school 
system from any worse shock than “failure 
to pass.” Her diagnosis and treatment of. 
the situation would lead one to believe that 
the school was sick and not the boys, for she 
appears to have secured the organization of 
an “adjustment” class where the work was 
based on what the boys did not hate. “By 
she reports, 
“each of these boys, except one, had found 
his place in a proper grade. One boy who 
was failing in the fifth grade was able to do 
seventh grade work.”” Admitting that mere 
fitting back into the machine was hardly a 
complete cure, it is still quite probable that, 
for most of the boys, educational health lay 
in that direction. 

She must have been impressed, too, with 


the school’s inevitably superficial treatment 


of symptoms without reference to the 


known words and phrases descriptive of — 


- educational diseases had furnished topics 


for many a teachers’ meeting. What was 
unique was a certain shifting of emphasis 


and responsibility. Where before these peda- 


gogical encumbrances had been regarded 
as more or less necessary evils, they had 
now become, through the installation of 
one trained to deal with them, ‘“‘educational 
Where before the school’s re- 


had now been located definitely in a person. 
What were formerly professional handicaps 
were now to be organized. as sources of in- 
spiration and constructive criticism. 

One of her first discoveries must have 


sources of infection, for detailing her work 
in connection with court cases referred to 
her for attention, she remarks: | i 


In studying every one of these cases, one can see that 
the home conditions are greatly to blame for the boy’s 
or girl’s conduct. For at least five hours of each school 
day this boy or girl has a chance to influence forty or 
more pupils, most of them younger ones in his own class- 
room and many more outside of the classroom. 
school must take advantage of these five hours, not 
only to correct the child because of the bad influence on 
the other children, but more because of the child’s own 


_ future welfare. 


_ Another boy o 
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again: 


~ Another problem brought out by home visiting was 
that of the older brothers of our boys in school. In the 
fall of the first year — were two boys, eighteen years 
of age, reba a workhouse sentence for waqreaey. 
this same age was spending most of his 

time in the poolrooms. The mother in this boy’ s family 
insisted on going to work herself to make up the deficit 
in the family income. e boys were in each case the 


oldest of seven or eight children. They left the grade 
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school at sixteen, having reached the 7B or 7A grade. 
None of them had any training that would prepare 
them for any trade. Manual labor was the only opening 
before them. The boys shifted about from one job to 
another, becoming discontented with the heavy work 
that gave them no opportunity for future advancement. 
Naturally some of these boys became vagrants. Our 
fifteen-year-old boys, brothers of the group described 
above, are facing a like future unless something can be 
done for them in vocational guidance. 


A most significant side-light on her view- 
point is her impartial distribution of atten- 
tion on pupils before, at the time of, and 
after leaving school. If there is any special 
solicitude evident, however, it is for the 
latter group, for she evidently thinks of all 
in terms of the latter. The “‘older brother” 
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teacher and principal thoroughly informed 


_ as to the family situation was decidedly new. 
_ Parents and neighbors had been welcomed 


at school parties before but not by a teacher 
who had visited them in their homes, in- 
terpreted the school to them (many times 
literally so, for this Visiting Teacher spoke 
the prevailing. language) and assisted them 
in solving their family problems. The group 
activities of the school, including class, club— 
and party had become more nearly a so- 
cially complete educational program. __ 
But from her place at the door of the 


_ school, they appeared to her as valuable by- 


problem just described, the study of the 


ninety-five who had left the school during 
the aiadiaa year, the plans for interesting 
the “finishing” classes of 8A pupils and all 
the home and community projects are the 
sort of things that hold the center of the 


stage for her. From her station at the door 


she is enabled to catch a view of those who 
have just gone as well as of those still en- 
rolled. Ié€ is small wonder that she thinks 
of the latter as soon to be passing her station 
and plans to anticipate their going and direct 
their steps. She is where she can see, 

New and more specialized attention to 


products, the outcome of much intensive 
work with individuals rather than the me- 
chanisms through which to begin to exert 
her influence with people. She proceeded at 


once to apply to the cases referred to her all _ 


the science and skill she had acquired during 


her work with family agencies. She cleared 


her cases through the Confidential Exchange. 
She made her first interviews with an ease of 
approach, economy of time and sympathetic 
discrimination as to significant facts, which 
would have been impossible during her early 
teaching days. She must have avoided 


_ many of the pitfalls that would once have 


old problems, a more scientific diagnosis of 


cases and a more vital and adequate treat- 
ment were evidently some of the needs she 
saw. What did she do? 

Through the group to the individuals is 
the first method of the classroom. Through 
individuals to a group was the approach 
of this Visiting Teacher. She attacked the 
educational problem from an opposite though 
not an opposing angle. The Newsboys’ Club 
in the Washington school, the “adjustment” 
Class, the-evening classes, and the school 
_ parents’ parties soon represented the appli- 
cation of the group method as supplemen- 
tary to her work on individual cases. Clubs 
there had been before, but none the out- 
growth of such intimate knowledge of the 
needs they were. intended to serve, nor 
stimulated and followed up by so skillful a 
hand. Special classes were not a new form 
of Organization but their administration in 
the light of individual case histories with 


trapped her—unnecessary questions, prema- 
ture promises, credulity born of misplaced 
sympathy, shrinking social imagination in 
the face of seeming emergencies. She sup- 
plemented her home visits as a matter of 
course with the search for other sources of 
information, making her selection as to 


kind and order as she had been trained. 


She combined with her interviews a search 
for people and institutions that would help 
when the time came, and, after verifying the 
social data—births, deaths, marriages, etc.— 
examining property records and other perti- 
nent documentary material, she developed — 
a plan of action based on inferences much 
safer than she would have drawn in former 
years, if indeed she had had time to draw 
any. Out of it all she had organized team- 
play in the interest of her “case” from 
among those most interested and concerned 
and she had done it much more easily than 
it is possible to describe it. She had merely 
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applied the well-recognized principles of 
family case work. 
So when a succession of cases referred for 


irregular attendance brought out in unusual © 


numbers the disturbing influence of after 
school work with its attendant late hours, 


poor health, illegal employment and juvenile © 


delinquency, the Newsboys’ Club came into 
being as a natural consequence with a defi- 
nite but different reason for each boy present 
known to the school largely through the case 
work of its Visiting Teacher. 

When the follow-up of the ninety-five who 
had already left the school revealed fifty- 
seven who had gone to work, twenty-eight 
of them with less than a seventh grade edu- 
cation, evening classes soon followed, organ- 
ized with a more intelligent understand- 
_ ing of their needs—educational and social— 
than would have been possible without the 
- knowledge growing out of the case work of 
the Visiting Teacher. 

Then there were the parties. Many a foreign mother, 
who could not be induced to come to night school, would 
come to the party. The mother recognized the worker 
who invited her to the party. This same worker may 
take this mother as a partner for the games planned for 
the evening. The mothers were taught simple Ameri- 
can games, and they in turn showed the workers how to 
play some of their games, particularly the oldtime folk 
dances. And how pleased they were when they were 
invited to sing by groups in Polish, in Russian, and in 


Slovak. After these songs, they stood up to sing 
“ America” with the workers. 


| February 
the errands growing out of her cases which 


she thought within the limits of their ability, 


_Mothers-with sick babies were directed and taken to 
clinics. Pregnant mothers were advised about the 
prenatal clinic. In a number of instances better jobs 


_ were secured for the fathers; first citizenship papers 


were taken out by the men, and instructions for taking 


- out the second papers were given. Thesurvey gaveusa 


list of men who have taken out their first papers, or 
who have no papers and do not attend school. Three 
men were found who were studying English by corre- 


spondence because they could get no day instructions 


in a school and could not ‘attend night school because 


of night-shife work. If our school can serve the father 


in securing his citizenship papers, it means that the 
man has learned to speak English and may secure a 
better placement according to his ability. It may 
mean better co-operation on his part when the Visiting 
Teacher talks to him about his oldest son who may 
want to continue his education in a high school. Dur- 
ing this last year, a class was organized for the men who 
work nights. For two hours of three afternoons each 
week the men received instruction in our English lan- 
uage. There were classes in the evening held as usual 
or the.men who work days. Outside the classes, the 
Visiting Teacher and the principal were able to be of | 
service in giving advice as to she man’s next step in 
securing his second papers. Often men came to the 
office to complain that they had taken out their first 
papers some time ago, but had heard nothing further. 
A personal letter of inquiry sent to the immigeation 


office brought results. From our survey, we were also 


able to give a list of mothers who needed home instruc- 
tion in English. 
Another work that the Visiting Teacher must con- 
cern herself with is what might be called helping to 
settle children who get into neighborhood troubles. 


, There is the ofhicer on the beat who comes in to see the 


boys who turned in a false fire alarm, or broke the 
street lamps, or stole some tools, or were caught shoot- © 


ing craps. Some neighbor may come in to complain 


Some of the mothers would inquire of the principal or 


of the Visiting Teacher about her children, or about one 
of them that was becoming a problem, or she would have 
some other family trouble to relate and would ask advice 
aboutit. A much closer relationship between the mothers 
and the school was established through these parties. 

By no means least important was the re- 
cruiting of assistants and their intelligent 
supervision. Forty kindergarten teachers, 
members of a Froebel Club who were anx- 
ious to broaden their outlook in the interest 
of their own daily tasks, placed themselves 
under the direction of our versatile friend 
and were given a progressively difficult series 


of duties culminating finally in a mild form 


of community survey. Meeting for a six 
o’clock luncheon every other Wednesday 
evening, they saw, through the eyes of the 


about certain children damaging her shrubs, flowers or 
lawns, or annoying her children on their way from and 
to school. A teacher may discover that two or three of 
her small children have money or a great number of 
toys which are alike. One of the children had stolen 
a five or ten dollar bill and had been dividing the money 
among his friends. A railroad detective may come in to 
investigate the breaking into of a car of wheat. All of - 


-these complaints speak of the misconduct of our chil- 


dren out of school and out of the home. The school 
must concern itself with the making of good character 
in each child as much as, if not more than, the teaching 
of certain information. The school has the great op- 
portunity of making out of its children good future 
citizens. 


The work of any Visiting Teacher always 


raises the question as to what extent the 


family problems of this district can be best 


approached through the children. Her own 


first reactions are almost inevitable, and she 
is soon asking the question common to every 
agency and individual engaged in any form 


- of welfare work, “Why could not all welfare 


Visiting Teacher, some of the problems of the — 


Washington school district and during the 
intervening time they did for her some of 


[6] 


work be organized from my point of view?” 
If she thinks, she soon passes by this siren to 
the safer waters of mutual co-operation with 
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other agencies. ‘She comes to realize that 
they too are occupying strategic positions, 
though not at the school-house door, and can 
often see things denied to her. It is evident 
that our friend had passed the danger point, 


for she gives to her position in the family of 
social workers no undue prominence though 


she does report on the peculiar contribution 
the school can make toward a more efficient 
community service. 


During the second year of my work many of the 
foreign fathers and mothers did not wait to be dis- 
covered with their troubles in the homes, but came to 
school wanting advice or help of some kind. Often the 
school had to ask for the co-operation of other social 
agencies to bring about the proper adjustments. In 
many cases the school, being the family neighbor and 
having its children daily within its walls, knew the 
family better than any of the organizations who were 
interested in the family but whose ofhces were down- 
town and whose workers had only an occasional con- 


tact with the family. In fact, one organization had a 


record for one of our families, parts of which were not 
true, and a new worker for this organization, reading 
the record, would receive the general impression that 


here was.a very bad family, and would want to act ac- | 


cordingly if any future emergency arose.- Another case, 
that of a widow, was dropped by two organizations be- 
cause at the time the two older children were bringing 
in enough money to support the family. It was the 
school again that discovered that time had brought 
about a change in the home, and that the older chil- 
dren’s earnings were not sufficient to give the family 
proper care and support. Still another case was that 


of a widow left with three children. The County Aid © 


Investigator left word with the widow that after she 
had almost used up her insurance, she was to come to 
the office to apply for her pension. In the meantime the 
children became ill with scarlet fever and the whole 


_ family was quarantined. The money was soon spent, 


and the mother was getting into debt because she was 
not able to leave her home. It was the school again 
that first discovered this situation and was able to 
bring these facts to the proper agencies. 


Negligible is the school that is without an 
appreciation of unsolved community prob- 


lems. A real test of the Visiting Teacher’s 


usefulness is her ability to state these prob- 
lems with such a mixture of professional hu- 
mility and conservative courage as to fix them 
on the minds and hearts of her co-workers. 
Listen to the problem of the wage-earning 
mother in this Washington school district: 


Through home visitingand through the survey it was 


discovered that there were a great many mothers who 


were working with no provision for the proper care of 
the children while they were at work. The mothers 
who work during the day have an opportunity to leave 
their children at the day nursery, though many, if they 
live more than four blocks away from it, do not take 
advantage of the nursery, because of the trouble in 


getting the little children there. Then there are many. | 


mothers who work from 6:00 a. M. to 9:00 a. M. and from 
5:00 p.m, to 9:00 p.m. The school children from these 
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homes get very little breakfast if any, are not properly 
dressed and cleaned and often come to school late be- 
‘cause no one wakes them in time. Then there are 
mothers who do straight night work. The mother 
leaves her home at 5:00 P.M. to go scrubbing hotel 
floors or washing dishes in a restaurant from 6:00 to 
2:00 or 3:00 at night. The father comes home from his 
work at six o'clock and calls for his children at the 
neighbor’s or may find them at home as the mother 
left them. He serves the children and himself the sup- 
per which the mother prepared before she left, and then 
takes care of the children until bedtime. In the morn- 
ing, he may try to get his own breakfast, or his wife 
may get up to getit. By that time the children are up 
and they need her attention. During the day she has 
her own housework to do. She may snatch a few more 
hours of sleep, leaving the children to play by them- 
selves. This arrangement is not fair to the father, the 
mother, or the children. Often the mother’s health 
breaks down. The children, being left alone a great 
deal, do not get the proper care. ‘The father, having no 
evening leisure hours, can easily become discouraged. 

In almost every case the fact that the mother needs 
to be a wage earner outside the home is a very serious 
problem. Yet how are we to meet it? The family will 
not accept charity. The father’s wages are not sufh- 
cient. In these days of the high cost of living, where 
there is a large family, where the parents are anxious 
to save to buy a little home, we must admire the mother, 
who aside from the burden of the care of the family goes 
out to do heavy cleaning or scrubbing to help bring in 
some money. These parents often do not realize the 
fact that their children do not get the proper care, for 
they think back to their young days in Europe when 
they had much less and got along. A much closer study 
of these families will have to be made during the coming 
year, before we can in any way attempt any possible 
solution of the problem. 

There are many interesting incidents and stories: 
No one day’s work is just like the one before it. The 
visiting teacher must be ready for all kinds of tasks, 
for all kinds of emergencies. She may plan to do one 
kind of work one day, and be called upon to do another 
kind of unexpected work the next day. But that is her 
duty—to meet the needs of the school for each day. 
Her work is never finished. (No social worker’s ever 
is.) One task brings another, one problem solved 
brings another problem to be solved. 


But why always the Washington school? 
Are there not absentee mothers in the Jeffer- 
son and the Lincoln schools? Are there not 
un-Americanized fathers in the Webster and 
Calhoun schools? Do none of the boys in the 


_ other grammar and high schools need voca- 


tional advice or individual attention based 
on their personal needs and prospects? It is a 
curious anomaly in the educational world 
that some of the most promising experiments 
are first undertaken with the socially less- 
favored groups. When the teachers and pa- 
trons of so-called “‘ better’? schools discover 


what advantages the boys and girls of the 


Washington schools really have through their 


Visiting Teachers there will be a stampede 


similar to the rush that finally swept manual 
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training from its early position in classes for 
mental defectives to an integral part in every 
school curriculum. 

Every school has its door though the view 
is always different. Who should stand there? 
Not the principal. He has too many doors 
already under his supervision. Not a teacher 
who must teach all day. She should come 
and look out occasionally, but she cannot 
do both continuously. Not a teacher merely 
released from classroom work to ‘“‘do home 


 visiting,’’ for as a rule she will not see very far, 


nor understand very clearly what she does 
see. Preferably not an outsider, éven a case 
worker, though 1 in most cases this would prob- 
ably mean more to the school than a socially 
untrained teacher. Best of alli isa family case 
worker with former experience as a teacher— 
one who has returned with a new social vision _ 
born of hard work in the field that lies just 
beyond the school door—a teacher who can 
come back. 


RELATIVES 


ALICE M. COMSTOCK | 
District Secretary, Providence Society for Organizing Charity 


| ANY times has Mrs. Magno assured | 
me that there are no relatives, yet 


two days after her husband’s fu- 
neral she appears in my office with a sister— 


a young and smiling sister—wearing on her — 


head a large hat with a floppy feather. 


“But you told me, Mrs. Magno,” I protest | 


excitedly, “that you had no brother or 
sister!” 

For an instant my lady looks crestfallen and 
her eyes are those of a hurt, bewildered child 
—then all at once her expression changes. 

“My sis,” she explains, pointing to the evi- 


dence before us, ‘‘ New York—tre children!” 


The sister nods in corroboration and the 
feather flops more vigorously. — 

Mrs. Magno waits in perfect confidence for 
signs of my. renewed approval. 

Of course it is quite simple. Her sister 
lives in New York and has three children, 
therefore she is not a sister. Relationship 


_is governed by distance and the number of 


offspring. But just where I wonder is the 
line drawn? Would a sister in Boston with 
two children still retain her status and what 
would be the position of one within the city 
limits but the mother of seven? 

Mrs. Magno is still waiting for my smile 
and an approving pat because she has not 
told a lie after all. Really it is not she who 
is to blame. Somehow I have made her feel 
that relatives are nothing but potential gold 
mines to be discovered, sounded, and dug 
into for all they are worth. If this were our 


sole purpose, two hundred miles and three 


[8] 


babies would be a pretty decent alibi. 
Distance would prevent her running in with © 
the extra loaf of bread and the children’s 
shoes would prevent her sending a few dol- | 
lars of her husband’s pay. 

What shall I say to Mrs. Magno? How 
can I make her feel just what it is we want 
with all our questions about relatives and 
such? Here is this sister who has come all. 
this way to be with Mrs. Magno at a time 
of sorrow. I did not even know that she 
existed—that there was anywhere such a 
source of moral support. 

‘Somewhere in sunny Italy these two have 
played together as children—together per- 
haps they came on the steamer to New York. 
They have a thousand common memories. 
Marriage and separation have not dulled 
them. The bond of affection is still: strong, 
All this I did not know, yet since the time 
when Mr. Magno became too ill to work I 
have been helping to manage the family 
affairs. Perhaps Mrs. Magno was afraid to 
tell me that she had a sister for fear that I 
would cut off a half a quart of milk. How mis- 
erably-I have failed to gain her confidence! 

The smile has once more faded from her 


- face. For some reason her beautiful expla- 


Nation is inadequate, T have been silent for 
so long. 
“Me maka you mad?” she oli at length. 
““No—not mad—sorry.” 
“Oh,” she cries penitently, “me lika you 
too much.” | 
Inexplicably I am 
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tain customs, traditions, and _ ideals. 
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CO-ORDINATING THE ACTIVITIES OF RACIAL 
‘GROUPS WITH AMERICAN SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THADDEUS SLESZYNSKI 
Executive Secretary, Erie County Anti- Tuberculosis Society 


- brought out the fact that the educa- 

- tional and welfare activities of racial 
organizations continue to develop even after 
social agencies have been organized to meet 
the needs of the entire community.. With- 
out calling upon us for financial assistance 
or expert advice, these groups are develop- 


|’ THE article in the January issue! I 


ing a machinery to meet their needs as they 


see them. There is a place in America for — 


organizations of people of common ancestry 


respect of our foreign-born if they confuse 
Poles and Lithuanians, or Uhro-Rusins and 
Ruthenians? How can they expect co-opera- 
tion when they antagonize the immigrants 


by their inability to speli or to pronounce 


their names correctly? Too often do social 
workers ignore habits and customs that have 
been followed for generations. Miss Rich- 
mond in her address on ‘‘Some Next Steps 
in Social Treatment’” said, “‘ Primitive folk 


_ even more than the sophisticated share the 


who find a satisfaction in perpetuating cer- 


But 
the members of these groups who are inter- 
ested in specific social problems should be 
given the opportunity to aid in their solution 
through community agencies. Otherwise, 


we shall have more Polish employment bu- 


-reaus, Italian community centers, German re- 


lief societies, Croatian child placing bureaus, 


Lithuanian libraries, and Slovak immigrant 


aid societies, all working independently of 


-each other and of American social agencies. 


The natural tendency of each racial group 
to work out its problems separately is un- 
doubtedly responsible for these specific 
developments; but American social agencies 
have perhaps failed to see the lack of co- 
ordination which exists between their ac- 
tivities and those of the racial organizations, 
However, they are the ones who must take 
the initiative in remedying this condition. 
Frequently our social workers, even those 
dealing with recent immigrants, are not fa- 


~ miliar with the racial characteristics, tra- 
ditions, and religious attitudes of the differ- — 
ent nationalities. 


One school of social work 
course of twelve one-hour lectures on 
and then jts students go 
out to solve the complicated problems in our 
immigrant communities. 
certainly not prepared. How can social 
workers inspire confidence in or gain the 


1 Set The Social Needs of the Foreign- Born, by Thad- 
leszynski, in The Family, January, 1921, p. 18. 
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virtues and the vices of their social group. 
Has not the drawback in dealing with foreign. 
families been that they have been torn away 
from their natural group relationships? We 
find it difficult, however skillful our powers 
of personal analysis, to realize our foreign 
clients for lack of vivid conception of their 
social past or their traditions of neighbor- 
liness.” 

It is one of the prndels of social agencies 
to strengthen the church connections of the 
families in whom they are interested, but 
in order to do this they need more than a 
superficial knowledge of the religious con- 
Victions and customs of their clients. They 
need also a sympathetic understanding of 
the traditions of the different church groups, © 


and a respect for the loyalty which these | 


different traditions have inspired. 
Specific information concerning the ac- 


tivities of the foreign neighborhoods in 


~ which they are working should be one of the 


For this they are © 


[9] 


first interests of social workers. They should 
try to find out what the people are really in- 


- terested in, what the foreign press is arguing 


about and what the organizations are plan- 
ning and doing. It was with this in view that 
the social agencies of Philadelphia took the 
first step by assisting in the compilation of a 
list of racial organizations and foreign lan- 
guage newspapers which was published in 
the city directory. Though the list is still 


2 Given at the National Conference of Social Work, 
April 15, 1920. See also The Family, June, 1920, p. 6. 
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incomplete, it is indicative of the great num- 
ber of such organizations which are at work 
in Philadelphia and presumably in other 
cities of similar size. The Child Federation 
of Philadelphia acted as the central agency 
in this co-operative effort of sixty-five social 
and health agencies. Information was se- 
cured from social agencies and other local 
sources. The national headquarters of many 
large racial organizations! supplied addi- 
tional data concerning their local lodges. 

It was suggested at various conferences 
held in regard to this matter that the follow- 
ing information would also be helpful to 

social workers in immigrant neighborhoods: 


1. A map of the city showing distribution 
of racial groups. 


2. A map of the new Europe. 
3. A brief statement concerning each of 
the racial groups of the city. 


4. A brief statement concerning each of 
the more important organizations of these 
groups. 


5. A good bibliography of general and 


local material. 

6. One or two good visi about the life 
of these groupsin Europe. 

It is their lack of special knowledge about 
the immigrants which has led social agencies 
to encourage the tendency of racial groups 
to solve their own problems. This is espe- 


cially true of relief giving agencies. The — 


principle that the resources of each natural 
group or neighborhood should be used to 
the utmost is a sound one; but in applying 


it to our immigrant communities, we have 


neglected to provide for any co-ordination 
looking towards the solving of community 
problems. 
agency which “closes a case’”’ because the 
family is to be supported by a racial organ- 
ization is fostering social work along racial 
lines, rather than on a 
basis. 


problem, and through that in the problems 
of the larger community, is a method which 
has met with success. Some years ago, 


Mr. Sleszynski will supply the list of national racial 
organizations to those desiring it. 


In other words, a case work. 


too much were attempted at first. 


To interest a foreign group in a specific 


[10] 
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several workers in the district office of a 
social agency located in an immigrant neigh- 


borhood determined to interest the leaders 
of the dominant racial group in the work 


which the organization was doing. They did 


not appeal for funds—what they needed was 
something more important than funds. The | 
organization had the money; it even had 
the workers who spoke the language of the 

people; but it needed the understanding and 
consequent co-operation of the community 
as a whole. A committee of representative 
citizens from the largest foreign group was 
organized as one way of meeting these needs. 


~The committee has acted as a case advisory 


committee and has assisted other social 
agencies of the district in health exhibits, 
etc. Through it columns of educational ma- 
terial have been published in the local foreign 


_ language newspapers. The chairman, a pub- 


lic official, was later chosen as the repre- 
sentative of the district on the board of di- 
rectors of the agency. Hes thus serving as 
an interpreter of the racial group and can in 
turn interpret the methods and policies of. 
the social agency to his own people. The 
committee has not been asked to secure 
any financial assistance, but there is no 
doubt that the community it represents will 
more readily respond to an appeal for funds 


than will one in which no such committee 


has been active. 

Although this particular committee is 
representative of only one racial group, it is 
still a step forward because it has tied up the 
largest foreign group of the community with 
an American social agency. Representatives 
of other racial groups were not invited be- 
cause the agency knew that the various 
groups were not yet ready to work together 
and that the committee would not succeed if 
Every 
racial group is usually under the impression 
that its problems are peculiar and can be 
solved only by those within ‘the group. By 
making this concession at the beginning in 
the formation of such a committee, these 
groups may ultimately be brought together 
and points of contact established among 
them. This can never be brought about, . 
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however, without the leadership of a com- 
munity agency which has a thorough under- © 
standing of the different nationalities. 


_A thorough understanding of an immi- 
grant community presupposes an adequate 
knowledge of the languages there spoken. 
Too often social workers (and their work) 
suffer by the use of children as interpreters. 
Even the bi-lingual neighbor, however in- 
telligent, whose good nature and leisure are 
often imposed upon by several agencies, 
lacks an appreciation of the purposes of the 


social worker and thus fails to be entirely 


satisfactory. ‘Moreover, if the social worker 
receives pay for his services, may not the 


interpreter expect at least some monetary 
return? Well-equipped interpreters are of 


course difficult to secure; but often in our 


high schools or business colleges we find | 
~ someone who combines the knowledge of 
several languages with the rare ability really 

to interpret—not only words but ideals. | 


Such workers proved of inestimable value 
in the information bureau which was con- 
ducted under War Camp Community Ser- 
vice in a mining city. This city has the usual 
number of social agencies found in a city of 
its size, but a person who does not speak 
English cannot be understood in the office 


of any one of them. When asked whether 


or not certain official information was printed 
in foreign languages, a local worker replied, 
“Why den’t they learn English?” The bu- 
reau secured as its office secretary a young 
woman about to graduate from the business 


_ course of the public high school who spoke 


Lithuanian; another assistant was a young 
college man of Uhro-Rusin parentage who 
could handle practically all the Slavic lan- 
guages. 
oughly understood the purposes of the or- 
ganization and helped to get the message 
across. Through them the bureau was able 
to gain the confidence of the various racial 
groups in the vicinity. They not only as- 
sisted in interviewing those who inquired for 


information or advice but they also secured - 


publicity in the foreign language newspapers 
and the co-operation of the leaders among 
the foreign-born. This information bureau 


Both of these young people thor. | 
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filled such a need that when War Camp Com- 
munity Service withdrew its support, local 
funds were provided to continue the work. 
Unfortunately, the newly formed committee 
could not properly supervise the untrained 
worker who was later put in charge, with the | 
result that the service became so unsatis- 
factory that people ceased to come for in- 
formation and the whole project was aban- 
doned. 
These young seanih born and raised in 
our foreign colonies, have a contact with the 
immigrant communities which few American 
social workers can ever hope to establish. 
Practically none of them come from homes 
of leisure. They are often called upon to 
give volunteer service in connection with 
various activities of the foreign colony, 
When they finish school, what they must 
have is a job. In making a special effort to 
fill their clerical positions with these young 
people, social agencies dealing with non-— 
English speaking people would find them 
useful in many other ways. However, they 
need good leadership. They are trained as 
office or clerical workers and must be placed 
under the supervision of trained social work- 
ers who are themselves familiar with the 
problems of our immigrant neighborhoods. 
It is practically conceded that the foreign 
language speaking social worker, other things 
being equal, is more valuable in an immi- 
grant community than one without these 
linguistic abilities. Unfortunately other 
things are not equal. Few of them have the 
education and training equal to that of 
American social workers, but even these un- 
prepared workers could make up for their — 
deficiencies if placed under the proper super- 
vision. There is only one organization that 


has made a sustained effort to give a definite 


training not only to the unprepared foreign — 
language speaking worker but also to the 
executives who are placed in charge of the 


work. I refer to the National Board of 


The Young Women’s Christian Association,' 
which has provided training courses for all 


1 For exceptionally good information about the for- 
eign-born, see Foreign- Born, published ten times a eas 
by the Y. W.C. A. 


cess, by Mrs. Harry 
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its workers in the International Institutes 
throughout the country.! 


Foreign language speaking social workers | 


also have a value which cannot be measured 
by their usefulness to a particular agency. 
In Chicago, where the social agencies have 
employed a large number of these workers, 


there was formed some years ago a club of 
_ social workers speaking the Polish language. 


With the exception of a few prominent ofh- 
cials of Polish organizations, most of the 
members were employed by American social 
agencies. For several years meetings were 
held once a ‘month on Sunday afternoon, 


each time at a different educational or. char- 
The business meeting 


itable institution. 
was conducted in Polish because some of 
the members needed this training to im- 


prove their command of the language. The 


club was successful in obtaining a great deal 
of publicity in the Polish papers, which pub- 


lished detailed accounts of it's activities and 


of lectures given before its members. By 
this means and by means of the special arti- 


cles the members contributed from time to 


time, they interpreted their work—the work 
of the social agencies which employed them 
—to the Polish communities reached by the 
various papers. 

The American Committee of Polish Social 
Workers was formed by the Chicago group 
in co-operation with Polish social workers in 
other cities. This Committee held several 
meetings at Indianapolis in May, 1916, 


during the sessions of the National Con- 


ference of Social Work. The program at- 
tracted the most prominent American social 


_ workers who are interested in work in immi- 
grant communities. 


It was these people 
who were responsible for the formation of 
the section on “Uniting of Native and For- 


eign Born in America” at the Conference of 


1918 at Kansas City. 

The need for interpreting social work to 
those in the community who do not speak 
English emphasizes the importance of the 


foreign language which reach 


1 See The Language Worker in the Fusion Pro- 
remer, Proceedings. of the 
National anna of Social Work, 1919. 
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the most out-of-the-way foreign colonies. 


We must keep in mind that these newspapers 
want stories that are “news” to their read- 
ers. Stories should be made of special inter- 
est to the racial group reading the particular 
newspaper. There may not be a local news- 
paper published in every foreign colony, but 
some newspaper circulates there. If we 
send our material to the editor it may some- 
times find its way into print. In small cities 
where the agencies have small staffs, the 


pressure of work ‘will usually not permit the _ 
individual agency to undertake any intensive © 


publicity. Neither is it feasible for each 
agency to organize advisory committees of 
foreign-born citizens or to employ inter- 
A council or federation of social 
agencies is in a position to handle these 
matters more effectively. 
could co-ordinate interpreting service by 
employing interpreters for the use of all 
agencies or by assisting them in employing 
clerks, and stenographers who speak foreign 
languages. The council of social agéncies 


could organize and keep in touch with com- 
_ mittees of foreign-born citizens and through 


them obtain the desired publicity in the 
foreign language newspapers. 

The establishment of a community infor- 
mation bureau would further assist the 
agencies in finding out the needs of the for- 
eign colonies. The multiplicity of social 


agencies is confusing to the immigrant, espe- 
cially if his problem is not understood and he ° 
_ is sent from one agency to another without 
_ having his difficulty adjusted. Such a bu- 


reau should be centrally located, well adver- 


 tised, and open at least one evening a week. 


If there are any workers speaking foreign 
languages employed by the different agen- 
cies, they should have stated office hours at 
this bureau. Where there are no such work- 


ers, interpreters on part time, if necessary, 


should be employed. Besides acting as a 
clearing house for the specialized agencies, 
such a bureau could adjust hundreds of 


A federation 


~ 


minor difficulties which otherwise would © 


have to be handled by ‘some case working 
agency. 
Since the foreign colonies 
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scattered throughout the states are in many 


ways more closely connected with each other 


’ than with the city of which they are geo- 


graphically a part, the task of co-ordinating 
their activities with ours can best be accom- 
plished with the assistance of a national 
agency in touch with all of them. In the 


Foreign Language Governmental Informa- — 


tion Bureau of the American Red Cross lies 
the suggestion for such a service. Unfor- 
tunately this bureau is not in ja position to 
extend its services to other /agencies. If 


other national as well as state and local 


organizations could co-operate in the sup- 


port of such a bureau, it could then sell its 
_ service at cost to all social agencies. Be- 
cause of its contact with foreign language 


newspapers and organizations all over the 
country, it could furnish a great deal of 
saw information concerning immigrant 
communities. It could translate the ma- 
terial sent in by local or national agencies 
and recommend the proper newspaper in 
which the translations should . be pub- 


lished. Since the American Red Cross in | 


assuming support of this bureau has been 
convinced of its usefulness in: reaching the 


foreign-born, let us hope that other agencies 


will come to realize the importance of such 
a service. 

This year one of the largest fraternal or- 
ganizations in America celebrated its for- 
tieth anniversary. It was organized in 1880 
by a handful of immigrants. Today it has 


~ over 130,000 members and branches.in every 


industrial center in the United States. It 
maintains an immigrants’ home, a special 
relief department, a library with an exten- 
sion service, an accredited high school, and 
a trade school recognized by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Training. At various 
times it has conducted other educational 
and welfare activities. The loyalty, en- 
thusiasm and spirit of service which have 
resulted in the development of such organ- 
izations would be of tremendous help to the 
work of American social agencies. They 
cannot hope to benefit by these, however, 
until they have raised their standards of 
work in our foreign colonies and until they 


My dear Friend 
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secure the participation of the people they 


_ seek to serve in the solution of the larger — 


community problems. 


“4 GIFT OF GOOD FEELING” 


HE give and take of friendship adds an © 

intimate touch to the relations of the 
case worker and her client. The expression 
of gratitude given below came from a colored 
widow who had made a profitable change to a 
distant city. The clothing that was given 
after her recovery from a severe illness was 
needed, but not so much needed as the 
friendly interest extended to her at the time 
of weakness and discouragement. In the 
emergency, her boy, H——, only nine years 
old, had been working every day for a drug 
store from four in the afternoon till half past 
nine at night. The woman’s father in the 
West Indies was a maker of cheap jewelry, — 
and the pin referred to was probably one 
that he had made. 3 


Friday, 20th 


Miss Blank 
I am positively ashamed that I have not 


written to you before this. I like the place 


very much. H is fine, going to school, 
doing well, he likes his teacher. We have 
always talked about you and I feel that you 
are a friend of mine. Now I enclose a little 
pin for you, its not of much value but a gift 
of good feeling. I hope you will wear it in 
your office. My suit is very handy. I was 
so glad to have such a serviceable one. Your 
kindness should never be forgotten. 

| Sincerely, 


March Sth 


My dear Mrs. : 

Ses so glad to receive your letter and to 
know that you and H were happy. Iam 
glad he is having an opportunity to attend 
school. I certainly appreciate your sending 
me the pretty pin and want you to know 
that I am wearing it at this minute. I shall 
be glad to hear from you at any time you 
feel free to write. 


Yours very truly, 
Mary BLank 
General Secretary 
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EDITORIAL 
ROFESSOR TODD gives us some 


optimistic figures on the labor turn- 
over in social agencies! as contrasted 
with that in industry. For one group of 
seventeen cities the average turnover was 


144 per cent; in twelve others the much 
lower average of 98 per cent makes an en- | 


couraging contrast to the labor turnover 
in a selected group of factories where the 
average varies from 252 per cent to 400 per 
cent. Of course, figures for social agencies 
have been difficult to secure and the aver- 


ages given are from the statistics sent in by — 


thirty-nine agencies, a very small proportion 
of the organizations doing social work in the 
United States. On the other hand, 
figures in social work cover a five-year 
period, while those in industry are for one 
year only. 

Social work is, however, not an industry 
and we must not be misled into a comparison 
of unlike things. We are not, for example, 
primarily interested in the money cost. to 
social agencies caused by frequent staff 
changes — although the economic factor 
should be considered. The outstanding dif- 


1 The Scientific Spirit and Social Work: Arthur J. 
Todd, The Macmillan Company, 1919. Chapter VII. 
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famine between industry and social work 


is that, in industry, the business meets the 
increased costs of unsatisfactory organiza- 
tion, whereas in social work our clients have 


to meet it. 


But a more thorough search into y the labor 


‘turnover in social agencies—a self-survey, if 
you like—would be well worth while and 
‘might reveal some of the causes which under- _ 
lie too frequent changes in occupation among 


social workers. Is it the better trained or 
the untrained worker who seeks variety by 
shifting from one agency or one type of work 
to another? 
or in the organization itself? We should 
need much more information before these 
questions could be answered in an peeeyents 
manner. 


Does the fault lie in the worker 


Miss Colcord has out the 


disadyantages of frequent changes by un- 
trained or partially trained workers. But 


even among the highly trained specialized 


workers—at least in the family field—one 
meets with the desire to change, to get per- 
haps a needed stimulus by facing new prob- 
lems, new situations—even though this 
fancied newness is merely the dressing up in 
new clothes of the old familiar worries. “I 
am getting into a rut,” is a frequent plaint 


\ 


among such workers, and really has little 


to do with length of service in any particular 
position. Of course some people are defi- 
nitely misfits, and are to be encouraged to 
move on to work better suited to their abili- 
ties. On the other hand, some of us expect 
all the adapting to come from the position 
and show ourselves none too willing to ex- 


pend energy in fitting ourselves to the task 
before us. 


If social workers could realize 
that every type of work has some difficulties, 
that even in much extolled industry there is 
sometimes friction, that being in a rut is a 
state of mind and that we may get a needed 


stimulus by other means than changing our 
_work, we might soon reduce our turnover 


to the lowest point compatible with needed 
adjustments in the field. 


A doctor seeks his stimulus by attending 


clinics, taking post-graduate courses, keeping 
up with scientific discoveries all along the 
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fine, rather than in deserting his practice 
for fresh fields; may not social workers 
imitate this method in moderation, and by 
so doing take another step forward as mem- 
bers of a real profession? 


‘YE RECEIVE with practically every is- 


sue of The Family requests for reprints 


of special articles which have appeared in its 
pages. Several such reprints have already 


‘been made, duly protected by the copyright 


1921 THE FAMILY: 


which covers all material published in our 
magazine. Unless arrangements for reprints 
are made before the type has been distrib- 
uted, the cost is almost prohibitive. Begin- 
ning with this issue (February), therefore, our 


printers have arranged to hold The Family. 
in type until the 20th of the current month. 


If requests for reprints can be in our hands 
before that date, we shall be able to supply 
them at a lower cost than would otherwise 
be possible. 


MARGINAL NOTES 


now venture to take advantage of better 

acquaintance with the readers of The 
Family and, even at the risk of affording 
_ them some quiet amusement, may confess to 
a belief that there is a certain logical relation 
between the new volume of Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work and three 
of the studies of English verse recently pub- 
lished. The first of these in point of time is 
Professor Lowes’s Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry, the second is Erskine’s The Kinds of 
Poetry, and the third is 4 Study of Poetry by 


pau an idle philanthropist may 


Bliss Perry. The lover of poetry who has 


never felt its relation to the content of 
modern social work must have but a super- 
ficial knowledge of thé latter; upon the tech- 
nical side, however, no one has yet suggested 
any vital connection, and it must be con- 
fessed that between craftsmanship in the one 
and in the other there is no more than an 


analogy, and that an analogy which is none — 


of the closest. On page 470 of the New 
Orleans Conference volume it will be found 
that Porter Lee calls attention to the need of 
more teaching material which will describe 
the experiences and mental processes of the 
_ social worker, both in making a choice of the 
A ? 
means to be employed and in the actual 
employment of these means in treatment. 


“Such material can rarely be found in the 


records, as they stand.” 
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. Analysis of this kind is valuable not 
merely for teaching but is exceedingly valuable for case 
workers themselves as revealing to them what the ac- 
tual process is by which they get results. It is of the 
highest possible value to those who are supervising case 
work. If students in professional schools can be trained 
to make this kind of analysis we shall be adding every 
year, through our graduates, to the increasing number 
of social workers who appreciate the importance of 
building up a supply of teaching material and have been 
given a start at least toward acquiring proficiency in 
preparing it. 


It is true that case records cannot contain 
such analyses, but entries made at the time 
may well become the solid basis upon which 
the analyst may proceed. See, for example, 


the case entry quoted on page 257 of this 


same volume. The entry made at the time 
is a far safer starting-point for retracing steps 
in treatment than is any memory material, 
for often memory reads back into a situation 
mental attitudes or motives not actually 
present, but which have been suggested, 
rather, by later theories and events. No one 
realizes this danger better than does Mr. 
Lee, and he will be interested to know that 


his plea for actual experience, as against 


text-book tradition, is echoed by William 
McFee, who complains in the New York 
Evening Post on the last day of the year, 
“For one of the most discouraging features 


of essays and lectures upon poetry is the 
unfamiliarity displayed concerning the actual ¥ 


genesis of a poem.” 
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HE “actual genesis”’ of anything born | 


within the human mind is indeed a 
puzzle. Hilaire Belloc tries to tell how a cer- 
tain lyric of his got written, but the account 
leaves at least one reader quite cold. He 
seems to try to produce literature rather than 
to strive to reproduce the exact way in which 
his verses came. McFee is more successful. 
He turns from his review of John Erskine’s 
book, which he tells us he has read three 
times, to give a plain account of the origins 
of a poem of his published in the Adantic for 
July, 1919. The first line came as he was 
walking in the cemetery where his father was 
buried. | 


oe It was a gray day, turning to rain, and 
across a deserted and moss-grown pathway a dead tree 
had fallen. The line, apposite to the time, the place and 


the mood, which was one of depression, came complete: 


“ The old trees are falling, one by one” and was ticketed, 
so to say, in the author’s mind as though filed for refer- 


ence, 


And for perhaps a couple of months that was the only © 


sign of any poem. The writer had by that time gone 
overland to Malta, occasionally humming the line, test- 
ing its cadence and investigating its possible combina- 
tions and resources. Suddenly, one morning, as the 
dawn rose over the sea and touched the honey-colored 
ramparts of Valetta with a magic glow, the key-line of 
the poem was conceived. Conception is hardly adequate 
to convey the almost physical illumination, as though 
a light. had manifested itself behind a curtain, which 
accompanied the discovery. : 


“I waste my years sailing along the sea.” 


The point to bear in mind here is that once this key- 
line was achieved the poem itself took on a cloudy yet 
comprehensible form. 


It is not possible to reproduce here the 
whole process, but the significance of the 
key-line, around which other mental images 
of the poet’s began to cluster like needles 
around a lodestone, may be analogous, in so- 
cial work, to Mrs. Sheffield’s “key concept.” 
_ Another and even more striking analysis 
of “the way it came”’ will be found in Bliss 
Perry’s A Study of Poetry, where he sum- 
marizes Vachel Lindsay’s experiences in writ- 
ing ““The Congo.” 

« »« was already in a “ national-theme 
mood,” he says, when he listened to a sermon about 
missionaries on the Congo River. The word “Congo” 
began to haunt him. “It echoed with the war-drums 
and cannibal yells of Africa.” Then, for a list of colors 
for his palette, he had boyish memories of Stanley’s 
Darkest Africa, and of the dances of the Dahomey 
_ Amazons at the World’s Fair in Chicago. He had seen 
the anti-negro riots in Springfield, Illinois. He had gone 


through a score of negro-saloons—“ barrel-houses ”— 
on Eleventh Avenue, New York, and had “accumu- 


lated a jungle impression that remains with me yet.” 
Above all, there was Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. “I 
wanted to reiterate the word Congo—and the several 
refrains in a way that would echo stories like that. [ 
wanted to suggest the terror, the reeking swamp-fever, 
the forest splendor, the | 

above all the eternal fatality of Africa, that Conrad has 
written down with so sure a hand. I do not mean to 
say, now that I have done, that I recorded all these things 
in rhyme. But every time I rewrote ‘The Congo’ I 
reached toward them. I suppose I rewrote it fifty times 
in these two months, sometimes three times in one day.” 


_ Will all prospective poets be taught in the 


_ future to give as clear an account of them- | 


selves? If they are and if they do, it will 
remake the prosodies; perhaps it will even 


remake poetry. And if poetry can be thus — 


analyzed, why not social work? 


—YONVENTION and Revolt in Poetry, 


more popular in form than either of 
the other two texts, has many lessons for 
those who share in the conventions or the 


revolts of some other field of human interest. | 


Take this passage for example: 


Out of the seeming chaos, however, of poetic conven- 
tions emerge two weighty and paradoxical facts, which 
have influenced the development of poetry from its 
beginnings, and are potent still to-day: the plasticity of 
conventions, while the life still runs in their veins; and 
their tendency (if I may change the figure) to harden 
into empty shells, like abandoned chrysalids when the 
informing life has flown. And through these two oppos- 
ing characteristics of convention it comes about that 
art moves from stage to stage by two divergent paths: 
on the one hand, by moulding the still ductile forms; on 
the other, by shattering the empty shells—the way of 
constructive acceptance, and the way of revolt. Each 


has its place, because each grows out of the ways of 


conventions themselves . . There are, then, three 
determining attitudes toward conventions: we may ac- 
cept them and passively conform; or we may keep and 
mould them, or we may gloriously smash them, and 
go on. 7 


Is it not easy to read ‘“‘social work” 
wherever “‘poetry”’ appears in the foregoing 
passage? And do not some of the rebels who 
are now writing poetry bring to mind the 
more exigent of the extreme left in social 
work? Bliss Perry declines to quarrel with 


the poets or to take sides, preferring that 
middle ground which is scorned by all ex- — 


tremists: 


I have little confidence in the taste of 


professed admirers of poetry who can find no pleasure 
in contemporary verse, and still less confidence in the 
taste of our contemporaries whose delight in the “new 
era” has made them deaf to the great poetic voices of 


‘the past. I am sorry for the traditionalist who cannot 
enjoy Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg. He is, in my 
opinion, in a parlous state. But the state of the young 
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rebel who cannot enjoy “Lycidas” and “The Progress 
of Poesy” and the “Ode to Dejection” is worse than 
parlous. It is hopeless. 


In greater detail and with great wealth of 
illustration, Professor Lowes takes the same 
general position: 


The irony of revolt, to be sure, lies in the inability of 
the new to remain the new for more than a fleeting mo- 
ment. The less commonplace it is, the more eagerly it 
is seized upon, and the more swiftly and surely worn 
trite. The cliché is merely the sometime novel, that has 
been loved not wisely but too well. Yet none the less, 
the highest boon which the new can crave of the gods 
will always be the chance of becoming old. For the old 
will perennially become new at the hand of genius. That 
is the paradox of art, and likewise the reconciliation of 
conservatism and revolt’. . . . For I am anxious 
_ not to be misunderstood as captious or censorious in 
pointing out certain tendencies inherent in the radical 
procedure, which constitute not so much a menace to 
poetry as an efhicacious mode of suicide for their practi- 
tioners. The devotion of insurgency to the principle 
of neck or nothing (a devotion which is one of its 


engaging qualities) carries certain fairly uniform con- 


sequences in its wake. : | 
Revolt, in the nature of the case, suffers under 
specific limitation. Its own character is in large mea- 
sure determined by that against which it is directed. 
The new must not only not be that, but it must be dif- 
ferent. And, as a rule, the aim of revolt is to be as 
different as possible. Action and reaction, in poetry as 
elsewhere, are apt to be equal in intensity and opposite 
in direction. The thing against which we protest exer- 
cises its compulsion upon us even in our act of protest, 


and no declaration of independence can ever be itself 


quite free. Moreover, human nature is so constituted 
that the mental state accompanying protest intensifies 
itself by a sort of auto-intoxication, and- grows by what 
it feeds on. “The French,” said Goethe, speaking in 
1830, “at the beginning of their present literary revolu- 
tion, were after nothing further than a freer form. The 
could not stop with that, however, but threw overboard, 
along with ea form, the previous content too.” And 
that verdict is borne out by the history of practically 
every literary revolt, before or since. The tendency, 
inherent in human nature in its protesting moods, is 
(if I may spoil the Egyptians of a proverb) to throw out 
the baby with the bath. And even when it does not 
adopt that simple but extreme procedure, revolt is still 
restricted, now more, now less, by the conditions that 
gave it birth. It is not a free and independent, but a 
contingent phenomenon. 

. . « For the greatest art-—and by that I mean 
what the insurgents themselves with virtual unanimity 
have always admitted as such—the greatest art, from 
Homer down, has had its roots deep in the common stuff. 
It may and will have overtones; it may and will 
awaken thoughts beyond the reaches of the average soul. 


But no attempt to make poetry once more a vital, civ- 


ilizing force need ever hope to attain its goal, if it sets to 
work solely by way of the initiates and the elect. For 
what the art of the coterie ignores is the weighty fact 
that the very public which it scouts wants in reality 
more than it knows it wants. The more or less crude 
touching of the springs of laughter and of tears, of love 
and pity, and indignation, and adventure—this which 
it thinks is all it asks, is merely the instrument ready at 
the artist’s hand for creating and satisfying finer needs. 
The Elizabethan public wanted blood and thunder; 

hakespeare took Ris raw materials of melodrama, and 
gave it “Hamlet.” And “Hamlet” still fills the house. 


That is the case in a nutshell. For the public will 
accept what the artist has to give, if the artist is big 
enough and wise enough to build on ground common to 
the masses and the coterie. The finest and most exquisite 
art need no compromise whatever with the public taste. 


And the Preface closes-with this temperate 
and disarming sentence: 
“We are young, we are experimentalists, but we ask 


_ to be judged by our own standards, not by those which 
_ have governed other men at other times.” Most heartily 
yes! “A whetston is no kerving instrument,” says 


Pandar, “and yet it maketh sharpe kerving toles.”’ 
And it is mere captiousness masquerading in the guise 
of criticism, that cavils at a whetstone because it’s not 
a sword-blade, or demands that a sword-blade shall not 
flash and cut, but whet. It is the inalienable right of 
any movement to insist that its accomplishment be 
judged in the light of what it has set out to do, and not 
as if it were attempting what the critics might, and 
probably would, attempt. 


O ATTEMPT need be made to point 
the moral of these pregnant passages. 


‘But there is one moral, suggested by a reading 


of all the books quoted, which may not come 


amiss. All social workers are dealing, either in 


the mass or at retail, with human nature and 
with the conditions which human nature has 
created. Could they not deal more success- 


-fully if they read more poetry and were able 


to enter more completely into the spirit 
behind it? Coleridge says that poetry is 


a more than usual state of emotion combined 


with a more than usual order. This is a 
wonderful definition which points the way 
along which social work must also travel. 
When do social workers do their best work? 
Tolstoi is quoted by Perry as saying, “One’s 


writing is good only where the intelligence 


and the imagination are in equilibrium. As 
soon as one of them over-balances the other, 
it’s all up.” In other words, the sense of 
order must be kept keen without loss of 
emotional power. Perhaps both would be 
strengthened in social workers if those of 
them whose sense of poetic expression is fairly 


well developed would sometimes preserve 


in verse form the vivid impressions which 
stand out from the workaday total. For, 
once expressed, one’s insight into the hidden 
poetry lying beneath even the most sordid 
things. could not fail to be quickened, and 


every such quickening would mean added 


power to understand and to serve. 
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A BOHEMIAN BACKGROUND 


MARY S. BRISLEY 
Associated Charities of Minneapolis | 


tance of from five to fifteen miles, is 

an irregular circle of small hamlets, 
each containing a church, a store or two, and 
a meeting hall. Each of these tiny towns is in 
its turn the centerof encircling farms. Prahaw 
is near the German border, and the frontier, 
twenty years ago, was very vague. Bohe- 
- mians settled in Germany and Germans went 
to Bohemia to live, almost without thought 
of being in a different country. The govern- 
' ment of the country bothered the farniers 
very little. Few of them knew or cared much 
whether they lived under a monarchy or 
democracy since everything was ordered for 


\ ROUND Prahaw in Bohemia, at a dis- 


them. Their one contact with the govern- 


ment was through a judge who presided over 
disputes, each in his little district. 
were unable to settle matters quickly and to 
- everyone’s satisfaction, the matter was taken 
to the “great judge” at Prahaw. Dreadful 
tales were told of the danger and expense of 
going to court in the city, and once a farmer 
had even gone tothe “great high court” in a 
still larger city. His name was a warning to 
all inclined toward litigation. The disputes 
were almost entirely about land, but once in 
a while about cattle. 

Nearly fifty years ago, just across the 
border in Germany, lived Ambrosch Krajiek, 
a small tenant farmer, and his wife, Antonia. 
A son and a daughter were born to the 
couple. 
the second child, Antonia Krayiek died, leav- 
ing Ambrosch wifeless; and he, having had a 
wife, was loth to be without one. He heard 
of a young woman, twenty-four years old, 
who owned a small farm in Bohemia. They 
were married, although he was twenty years 
older than she. Five children were born to 


them, two girls, two boys and then another 


girl, Yulka, who gave us this history. 

The house on the farm was frame and con- 
tained but two rooms, as did most of the 
farmhouses. There were two huge bed- 
steads in one room, each with its two great 


If he. 


About six years after the birth of 
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feather beds, one for a mattress and the other 
for covering. In the other room, which was 
kitchen, living room, dining room, bedroom 


_ and, sometimes in cold weather, pigsty and 


chicken pen, most of the family life was car- 


ried on. There was the huge brick ovened | 


stove which served as storehouse in the sum- 
mer when most of the cooking was done out 
of doors, and the top of which was the fa- 
vorite bed in winter—it was sowarm. Night 


_ clothes were not known. If one were a man 


or boy, he kicked off his heavy shoes, took off 
his hat, and got into bed. If one were a 
woman or girl, she untied the three-cornered 
kerchief from her head, unlaced her hardly 


less heavy shoes and also snuggled in be- 


tween the feathers. Baths in winter were 
unheard of. Fuel was far too scarce and 
precious to allow of heating the rooms and 
water enough to warrant a bath—and*with 
seven others in the room, who wished to 
bathe? In summer it was a little better, 
as comparative privacy could be secured. 
There was no such thing as fresh air in the 
winter. 
keep in every bit of warmth. Even in summer 
they were usually kept shut to keep out flies 
and mosquitoes and, above all, the deadly 

“night air.” Perhaps superstition played 


a part in this fear of open windows, for it 
- was through these and chance-opened doors 


that the evil witches stole in and sucked 


‘the breath from ‘new-born: babes and their 


mothers. 

In summer, little time was spent indoors. 
From the time she was three years old, Yulka 
was roused soon after dawn to tend the geese 
and see that they did not wander away and 
lose themselves in other flocks. Each of her 
brothers and sisters had done this in turn 
until he or she had graduated to the tending 
of cattle or swine or working in the fields. 
Often Yulka would sleep half the morning 


_after she had taken the geese to a safe place. 
Breakfast was a hasty snatch, preceded by a 
muttered grace and eaten in glum silence. 


The windows were tight-sealed to 
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No one was awake enough to talk. The noon 
meal was eaten 1n the fields, the mother and 
one of the children carrying it to the others. 
At night they were all at home, and this was 
the social occasion of the day. When there 
was much work, they went at it again by 
candle and lantern light. 
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to escape dust and with hung 


around their necks, the children trudged 
for several hours with only an occasional 
ride in the wagon which carried the priest 


with the candles, the veils, and the necessary 


In the city Yulka saw many strange 


food. 


people whose language she could not under- 


In winter there was little to do about the 


farm so the children went to school. Yulka 
began when she was six and trudged nearly 
four miles each way every day until the 
snow became too deep. Then her father 
would hitch the horses to the hayrack, which 


stand, for this was a great festival which 


_drew people from many miles around. She 
remembers especially the Hungarians with 


was covered deep with hay or straw, and 


would take all the neighbors’ children to and 


from school for a week. The next week some > 


other father would take his turn at it. 
planting time, however, all schooling stopped 
until after the harvest. 


When: Yulka was nine her faching died, and 


At 


under the law the farm, which had been her | 


mother’s, went, not to her mother’s oldest 
son but to her father’s. And the stepbrother, 
ten years older than any of Mary Krajiek’s 
children, moved into one of the rooms with 

his bride. 
she married. Mary Krajiek and her five 
children lived in the other room. Both fami- 
lies used the great stove; Mary Krajiek had 


their very short, very full skirts and high- 
heeled boots of red leather reaching to their 
knees. The procession about the city and — 
into the great church is still very vivid to her 
and she cherishes a postal card picture of the 
church at Prahaw. Then came the weary 
march homeward, with frequent rests, for 
the children were very tired. And at the end, 
home—with the door crowded with relatives 
and friends eager to hear about the festival. 
Desire for sleep vanished and Yulka was the 
heroine of the evening, until the elder sisters 


bade her go to bed. 


At fourteen, Yulka finished school—only 


five grades—and became a young woman 


His sister lived with them until — 


half the chickens, ducks and geese, one sow, 


and part of the milk from the cow and pro- 
duce from the farm. 

With the last money she could scrape to- 
gether, Mrs. Krajiek bought a sewing ma- 
chine for Lena, her oldest daughter. And 
in the one crowded room Lena set up her 
dressmaking shop, earning enough for such 
necessities as could not be raised on the farm 
or secured by trading farm produce. 
Church played a very important part in 


and had returned to die after a few years. 


Yulka’s life and most of the magnificence 


which came into her life was connected with 
it. Only on Sunday did she wear a gaily 
colored silk bodice, apron and kerchief. On 
other days her dress was of black calico. The 
event which left the greatest impression on 
Yulka’s mind was her first communion, for 
then she went to Prahaw for the first time. 
Carrying their shoes in their hands to save 
them, with new dresses carefully pinned high 


instead of a child. She was more attractive 
in feature and form than her sisters and 
more vivacious in manner. Therefore they, 
who had been unsuccessful in securing hus- 
bands, bitterly opposed the entrance of 
Yulka into the social life of the community. 
Yulka was ambitious and when they pro- 
posed that she go to one of the great cities to 
work as a maid she heartily agreed. But 
Mary Krajiek would not allow her baby to 
leave; two girls from the district had gone 
So 
Yulka stayed at home. 

The hamlet nearest her home was note- 
worthy, for in addition to the church, school, 
store, and a few houses there were, not one, 


but two halls for meetings and dances.. 
Dances were held at least once a week during 
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the winter. They lasted from eight or nine 
at night until five or six in the morning. One 
had to be strong of body to dance every 
dance, but strength was a most important 
requisite in a wife, so the girl who could 
dance longest was apt to be wed soonest. 
Yulka never sat out a dance, and was very 


i 


popular, thereby arousing much jealousy in 
her sisters and friends. But she did not care 
to be married—she was having much too 


good a time, although she worked hard in the 


fields and in neighbors’ fields earning enough 
thereby to purchase gay clothing—silk 
dress, white stockings, and velvet kerchief— 
to wear to the dances. Girls on farms in 
Bohemia are not taught housework if their 
mothers are well. 
housewives are worse than none. So the 
young wife has as much to learn there as has 
the proverbial American bride. The only 
time that Yulka remembers cooking was 
when she made a “‘love cake”’ when she was 
about eighteen years old. As the custom was 
she packed it with raisins and sugar and 
made it in a fanciful shape, like a squirrel, 


and presented it at a dance to the man who - 


at that moment suited her fancy best, the 
young son of a wealthy farmer. According 
to custom, at the next dance the man was to 
pay for the cake with a kiss, if he liked the 


girl. But before the next dance the stern 


parent appeared. Otto’s father sent for 
Yulka and told her that his son must marry a 
girl with a dowry, not one who would bring 
no addition to the family wealth. Yulka’s 


| _ temper was high, and at the dance she ig- 


nored Otto. He was insistent, however, and 
to escape him she went home at eleven 
o’clock. He followed her. At first she would 
not open the door but her mother finally 
let Otto in. When he found out what the 
trouble was, Otto tried to persuade her to 
elope with him, but she refused and he soon 
went off to the army. She never saw him 
again. 
Aside from dances almost the only pleasure 
was the walks which young men and women 
took on Sunday afternoons. Yulka walked 
. with many men, but oftenest with those who 


knew where the best strawberries. and rasp-: 


berries grew. 

When Yulka was about sixteen, her older 
sister Lena became engaged to a young man 
who was about to sail for America, prob- 
ably to escape military service. He prom- 


ised to send money for her to join him and 


two years later did so. They were married 
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There is a saying that two | 


Germany to learn the butcher trade. 


_ February 


immediately upon her arrival in C—— 


where her fiance had joined a large colony of 
Bohemians. Before she left she promised to 
send for Yulka. She worked, as well as her 
husband, and managed to send the passage 
money within a year. By that time, however, 
her youngest brother was within a few 
months of military age. He and his mother 
persuaded Yulka to let him use the ticket as 
he could send for her in another year and 
thus he would be able to escape the irksome 
two or three years of service. The disappoint- 


‘ment was very keen but Yulka resigned her- | 


self to another year in Bohemia. 
When the passage money did come, Mary 
Krajiek tried to make Yulka use it for a 


dowry and marry one of the neighboring 


farmers. But Yulka was keen for adventure. 
She set out for the new country soon after she 


was twenty. Of course she travelled steer- 


age and was sick part of the way over. Her 
one regret was that she could not join in the 
games and dances on the decks above. 

She joined her sister in C——. Her 
clothes looked strange and ugly in this new 
land, so her first task was to make over her 


blouses; then she went to work in a match 


factory. She did not learn to speak English 
for she lived with her sister who spoke Bo- 
hemian, worked in a factory where workers 
and foremen alike were Bohemian, attended 


a Bohemian church, and patronized Bo- |. 


hemian stores. She entered into the social 


life eagerly but rebelled against the custom 


which prevailed in the colony of “going with” 
only one man; until she met Leo Dusak. 

*» He was somewhat older than she, and came 
from a town fifty miles or so on the other side 


of Prahaw. His father was a Bohemian horse-_ 


trader who had made a modest fortune. He 


had four daughters and two sons, Leo being 


the youngest; Jan, the older brother, went to 
After 
Leo left school at fourteen, he joined him. 
When Jan reached military age, he was not 
at all anxious to serve so he persuaded his 


father to give both the boys money enough to 


come to the United States. They went to 
C——, where they secured good jobs as 
butchers. Jan married but Leo remained 
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single; he was ridiculed for his bashfulness 


as he never attended dances or was much 


in the company of young women. 

He went, one night, to visit Anton Cuzak, 
Yulka’s brother-in-iaw. There he met Yulka, 
who was much taken by the very qualities 


which others had ridiculed. He was big and 


clumsy, but she was small and graceful 
enough for two; he was reticent, seldom 


smiled, and talked very little, while she was _ 


gay, talkative and friendly. They were at- 
tracted to each other because of the contrast 
in their temperaments. 

She persuaded him to go to pees (such 
fanny ones—they let out at twelve or one 
o’clock when one wasn’t half tired!) and 
showed him much preference. Her brother- 
in-law and sister favored him until one 
Christmas morning. They had attended a 
Christmas Eve celebration which lasted until 
morning and had then decided to go to early 


mass. They invited Leo to go with them, © 


and then the dreadful truth came out. , He 
was not Catholic, but Lutheran. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cuzak forbade him the house and told 
Yulka she would have to look elsewhere for a 
husband. To her also the barrier seemed 
insurmountable. She told Leo that she could 
not see him again. 

_ Leo had saved nearly five huni dollars. 


hen Yulka refused to have anything to do 


with him, he yielded to Jan’s arguments and 
went with Jan’s family to M——, where they 
bought a small butcher shop with Leo’s 
savings. For a while they made money, but 
Jan was a poor manager and his wife a spend- 
thrift. The earnings decreased and they 
finally had to close the shop. While business 


was good, Leo had written Yulka and, un- 


known to her sister, she had answered. 
Neither Had realized how much they cared 
for each other or how hard the parting would 
be. Leo finally asked Yulkato come toM 
and marry him, and after much hesitation 
she décided to go. 

In the meantime the business had failed 
and Leo had taken a job in B . He came 
to M to meet Yulka and they went 
together to get the marriage license. As. 
neither spoke much English this took some 
time, and when it was secured there was not 
time to hunt up a priest before catching the 
train to B Leo told Yulka that the 
church ceremony could be performed later 
and they were married by a court officer. 

In B they started their home and 
became real Americans. They learned Eng- 
lish and the ‘‘ American way to do things,” 
the vivacious Yulka always -in the lead. 


- Their children, sturdy little Americans, 


listen round-eyed to the stories of that far- 
away village in Bohemia. 


INVESTIGATION 


STOCKTON RAYMOND 
General Secretary, Family Welfare Society of Boston 


experimentation has determined the 
_ properties, characteristics and reac- 
tions of the elements entering into a sub- 
stance is he able to deal with it. 

In social work, analysis and experimenta- 


() NLY after the chemist by analysis and 


tion are necessary in order to understand 


people well enough to deal with them. 
_ Investigation is the term used to designate 
this process of analysis. It means more than 


a knowledge of the facts about people, for it — 


Involves understanding them. The social 


worker is concerned more with knowing each 
[21] 


individual, his capacity, his characteristics, 
his motives, and his reactions, than with the 
bare facts about his past experience. Facts 
are significant chiefly as they throw light 
upon capacity and reactions. 

Because a man goes from job to job seem- 


ingly without the desire or the ability to 
stick to any of them does not justify the con- 


clusion that he is “no account and lazy.” A 
careful study of capacity, characteristics and 
motives is necessary before diagnosis and 


_ effective treatment are possible. 


The investigation which does not lead to 
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an analysis of capacity and motive not only 
falls short of its possibilities but tends to con- 
demn the individual to the dead level of his 
past. If the real purpose of social work is 
to afford the opportunity and incentive to 
develop to the extent of capacity, it were far 
better that investigation be omitted than 
that it should tend to stabilize the low level 
of the past. 

The locks in a canal change the level of the 
water so that the boat may be raised from a 
lower to a higher level. Investigation should 
always be directed toward the possibility of 
raising the stream of family life above the 
high-water mark of the past. 


Investigation, if properly made, strength- 


ens the relationship between thesocial worker 
‘and the family. The use of outside sources of 
information is almost always necessary in or- 


der that the social worker may really know the — 
important facts and understand thoroughly © 
the family. This is because the family is usu-_ 


ally unable to analyze its own problems. Be- 
sides, the natural desire to make a good im- 
pression often tends toward the withholding 
of the facts about both the best and the 
worst of the past. 

When the family finds that the wecheil 
worker actually knows both the good and the 
bad which it has not disclosed all barriers 


are down and the family and the worker 


together are ready to begin to solve problems 
in the light of all the facts. Suppose that a 
man is suffering from a venereal disease. He 
is not likely to tell the social worker, but 


when she discovers-it and he knows that she | 


knows about it, then, and then only, is it 
possible to go ahead with the plan to cope 
with the situation. | 

If the social worker uses the information 
she secures only for the benefit of the family, 
and particularly in order to understand the 
point of view and attitude of the family, then 
the more thorough the investigation the 
more the likelihood of the finest kind of re- 
lationship between her and the family. In- 
vestigation is the means by which the social 
worker learns t6 know and understand the 
family as it is. An investigation made with 


sympathy and a sincere desire to help the 
[ 22] 
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family realize its highest possibilities, tends . 


to break down all barriers and to establish a 
finer relationship between the family and the 
worker than would otherwise be possible. 

The writer recently read two records. In 


one, the worker knew all about the family 


but did not really know a single member of 


it; in the other, the worker knew intimately | 


several members of the family but knew 
almost nothing about their background. 
Neither of the records disclosed facts upon 


which to base diagnosis and treatment. As 
_ was to be expected, the worker who knew her 


family was making the greater progress, but 
the facts were lacking to indicate whether or 
not the progress was in the right direction. 

Investigation entails a practical knowl- 
edge of heredity and the facts about the past 
life of the various members of the family. 


But this is only the beginning, for in order to 


secure results, a, social worker must under- 
stand capacity and attitude of mind. Her- 
edity and past experience may throw light 
upon these two elements, but if the family is 
to have the chance to lift itself above the 
high-water mark of its past, capacity must 
be discovered, and the attitude of each mem- 
ber of the group must be so well understood 
that motives and incentives necessary to. 
stimulate effort may be aroused. 


A FIELD WORK BY-PRODUCT 


F I had ever doubted that case work is 
universal in its application, my adven- 


- tures as a field worker would soon have set 


me right. Every day some casual contact 
on the train or in an out-of-the-way town 
opens up possibilities for service. Many of 
them, alas! I must leave to chance or to other 


_ workers—rarely can I see a case through. 


Twice lately, however, I have had a chance 


to experience the satisfaction which comes 


to the case a when she sets a client on 


the right road. 


On the train from a the brakeman 
stopped at my seat to say that he had been 
told that I was going to W——, and did I 
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know anyone there? When he learned that 
it was my first visit to that town, he excused 
himself by saying that he had hoped I might 
know whether any one of his relatives still 
lived there. He went on to tell me that 
twenty-five years ago as a baby he had been 
there on a visit, that his father had died soon 
after and for some reason his mother had 
never kept up any connection. Now all he 
knew was his grandfather’s name. I offered 
to look up the family as the name was un- 
usual and I thought I might find it easily 
through the local directory. There was only 
one family listed by that name and I ven- 
tured to call on them one noon. It was a 
strange errand, and as I rang the bell at a 
_ substantial house I wondered how I should 
be received. The cordial reception with 
which my message was greeted, however, 
- goon reassured me. This was the uncle’s 
house; none of his other relations lived in 
W now, as other uncles had moved 
away and the grandparents had died. Then 
I heard the other side of the story—how 
the boy’s mother had been a misfit with 
her husband’s relations, had remarried and 
never kept in touch with the W 
tives and how they had grieved over. this 
boy, now grown, whom they never saw. 
These people were getting on in years, and 
each remaining relation was very precious 
to them. The news I had brought them, the 
_ trouble I had taken in their behalf seemed to 
touch them deeply. They planned to write 
their nephew, to have him come to visit 
them, to knit together this almost broken 
family bond. I too wrote later to my brake- 
man friend and told him how proud he might 
be of these newly found relations. 


On the train from M , an Italian be- 
came hysterical and sobbed in the most dis- 


¥ 
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rela- 
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tressing way. No one could understand the 
“Polack,” as they derisively called him, but 
after much struggling between tears and 


— Sicilian dialect, I finally made out that he 


was on his way to Y , where he knew 
no one, that he had a roll of money, that he 


had walked out of a hospital in D—— the 
- day. before (with which he promptly stuck 


out his tongue to prove he had been sick) 
and that his hopes of going back to the old 
country were dashed to the ground when he 
had asked the consul the cost of the passage. 
Everyone in the car was more or less ex- 
cited and in order to calm the man’s hysteria 
I encouraged his talking. When the train 
stopped at meal time someone directed him 
to the lunch counter and I blush with shame 
to record how rude the guests were to him 
because he sat with his hat on. Someone 
‘came up and roughly pushed it off his head 
with words to the effect that “this isn’t the 
way you act in America.” He seemed quite 
bewildered as he held his hat in his lap. 
When I left the train at L—— I| tele- 
phoned the Associated Charities in Y 
and they met him, as I asked, with a man 
interpreter, who discovered that my protege 
had come west to escape a rough gang of 
Italians who had been trying to get him 
to join them. The Associated Charities 
thought, as I did, that because of his fear 
he was temporarily in a bad mental state. 
A letter to the hospital showed that he had 
been there, but only for a cold. The visitor 


_ from the Associated Charities saw him after- 


wards, when he had settled in a position, and 
expects to keep in touch with him. 

Wasn’t that satisfactory as a pick up case? 

I wish there might be no such thing as 

“limiting our intake,” for on the road one 
finds such problems on every hand. 

Rutu Hitt 
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A MATRIMONIAL AGENCY 


| February 


AND THE TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


FRED S. HALL | 
Associate Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


of a matrimonial agency that the Trans- 

portation Committee of the National 
Conference of Social Work has recently 
been called upon to decide one of the most 
difficult transportation cases in its history. 
The agency brought. together a Bohemian 
woman from the city “‘Eastern” and a man 
in a prairie town of the Northwest. He paid 
her fare and that of her old father to the 

prairie town. But the match was not a 
happy one, and two months later the wo- 
man and her father, who had made their 
way to the city of “Western,” asked the 
family welfare society there to be sent back 
to “Eastern,” alleging that the husband 
had been unkind and had refused to keep 
the old father. ae 

“Western”’ wrote to the family welfare 
society at “Eastern” and learned that the 
family had been under its care at intervals 
for eleven years, but that “Eastern” was 
unable to find any friends or relatives willing 
_ to give assistance. ‘‘Western” tried to have 
the couple return to the Northwestern town, 
but they refused. It offered positions to 
both of them in “Western,” making self- 
support possible, but they refused to accept 
them. Then it obtained money from the 
husband to cover their railroad fare to 

“Eastern” and sent them back. 

» “Eastern” complained to the Transpor- 
tation Committee that three paragraphs of 
the fundamental principles of the Trans- 
portation Agreement had been violated, in 
that “‘Western”’ did not have reliable evi- 
dence: | 


|’ WAS indirectly through the activity 


a. That the applicants’ condition and 
prospects would be substantially im- 
proved by going to “Eastern”; 

b. That they would have resources for 
maintenance there which would save 

them from becoming dependent on 
charity; or 
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mittee’s decision is significant. 


_ clients that they should be sent. 


c. That they had legal residence there, 
or were proper charges upon the charity | 


there. 


The. Committee decided that “Western” | 
had violated only the first of these para- 
graphs, but that since it was obligated to 


obey all of them, where not alternative, the 
furnishing of transportation was not justi- 
fied. It is on this latter point that the Com- 
In effect the 
Committee held that, though “Western” 
had sufhcient evidence that. the couple 
would have resources for maintenance in 
Eastern,” 
was a “proper charge” 


was necessary also to have evidence that.the 
condition and Prospects of the couple would 
be improved in “Eastern,” and the Com- 
mittee did not feel that adequate evidence 
on that point was obtained. Expressed 


- more generally, the Committee held that in 


sending clients elsewhere, a society must be 
sure not only that it has a legal right (“legal 


residence’). or a moral right (“proper 


charge’’) but, also, that it is best for the 
It is the 
same question that a society sometimes 
faces when it decides, because of conditions 
in a client’s home in the old country, that 
it will not make use of a demonstrated de- 
portation right. | 

The Committee’s decision raised snotien 
point of interest. The society at “‘ Western” 
claimed that since the two people paid their 
own return fare through funds obtained from 
the husband, the society did not furnish the 
transportation and so was not subject to 
the rules of the Transportation Agreement. 
The Committee held that the society's ac- 


tion in arranging for transportation should © 


be regarded in the same light as though it 


had purchased the railroad ticket with its 


own funds. | 


or had legal residence there, or 
there (paragraphs 
b and c), that evidence was not enough; it | 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SOCIAL SERVICE 
EXCHANGE! 
The Social Service Exchange in itself is.a good object 
to fight for. Recall, if you will, the ambition of the frog 


in the fable to swell himself to the size of the bull. It— 


merely, as the event proved, spoiled a perfectly good 
frog. 


We are aware that it is indeed a humble position to 
hold that through the painstaking simplicity of routine 


skill the service of the Boston Exchange still survives. 
The recording of “vital statistics,” “clipping bu- 


66° 


reaus, information service,” “key systems of filing,” 


_ and the “distribution of cases to agencies”’ are heralded 


in some quarters as necessary to save the service of the 
Exchange. There is even a tendency to record “infor- 
mation” —a pretty old-fashioned stimulus for modern 
case work. | 
When social case workers are thoroughly grounded in 
the fundamental principle that the catalogue of the Ex- 
change begins but does not finish anything, there will be 
no danger of its becoming a mechanical device that 


obviates a first interview. 


The work of the Exchange is an exacting task, and 


routine skill will always be the backbone of the service 


and as such deserves undivided attention. Those Ex- 
changes which have not yet made a habit of the “ex- 


tensions” above noted are not less useful, but have a . 


different way of being so. ; 

A well-tested principle of Exchange organization is 
violated by the attempt to turn the Exchange into a 
research bureau, and such a course is likely to lead to 
confusion. 

The Exchange should be thoroughly impersonal. It 
should be neither censor nor critic. This has always 
been a fundamental principle of our service and is one 


of the factors that has won confidence for the Boston | 


Exchange. 
The Boston Exchange has aided the federal gover 
ment, the state of Massachusetts and private agencies 
in their work of research, but it is not itself a research 
bureau; such in our opinion is not its proper function. 

Laura G. WoopBeErRRY, 


Registrar, Boston Confidential Exchange 


RELIEF OR WORK? 


(One of our correspondents recently brought up the 
ollowing questions which have a particular significance 
during this time of business depression: 

1. If a man, sound mentally and physically, who has 
full time employment, is still unable to support his 
family, what relief shall the social agency give? © 


"See New F jelds for the Social Service Exchange, by 
Luella Harlin, in The Family for December, 1920, p. 21. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


2. Is work or relief the best wi to meet the needs of 


an ablebodied unemployed man 

The correspondent expressed his own opinion that 
temporary relief to meet a real emergency might be re- 
quired even where the breadwinner is ablebodied and 


- employed; that other than such emergency relief would 


be pernicious. For the unemployed he advocated work 


_ wherever possible rather than relief. The letter was. 
sent to Mr. McLean, whose answer is given below.] 


THE Epitor or THe Famity: 
On the first proposition, regarding permanent re- 
lief to a family in which the manis sound mentally 
and physically, I agree entirely with you. One might give 
a scholarship to a bright child or something that would 
better equip one or another of the children in the family 
but without assuming any responsibility as permanent 
support relief. Some other way out than that and of 
course a different way in each case would be the only 


_ gafe method. 


As to work and relief it all depends upon whether it is 
made work or, shall we say, ordinary work opportuni- 
ties. All the plans for meeting an unemployment situa- 
tion by pushing ahead public improvements, etc., are of 
course absolutely right. But to sweep and re-sweep the 
streets or give men of all trades jobs at less than ordi- 


‘Mary wages to do something that might otherwise be 


done by fewer men—I doubt whether that is any better 
than relief. 

I think family stamina is just as liable to be weakened 
by made work as by relief. Psychologically, we must 
fight to keep the man constantly seeking and thinking 
about where to work so that when opportunities do open 
up again he will be among the first to find something. 
Let him have a share of any real opportunities which 
come our way during the period but don’t manufacture 
the work just because it is work. And certainly insist on 
his doing the things he can do in his own home—let him 
divide the necessury leisure hours with his wife. She 


ought to be able to do some visiting possibly. But never 


should your expectation that he is constantly alert, 
watchful and seeking for opportunities be taken from his 
view. Of course if the wife can help sometimes with the 
work outside while he looks after the home (unless the 
children are too small to be left to a mere lumbering hus- 
band)—all the better. There must be absolute partner- 
ship in a time of unemployment. 


- As to the first position—I am absolutely sure that it 


is held pretty generally, if not indeed universally, by 
family social work societies. 
As to the second position—there might be and prob- 


ably is a majority against me, but I believe there is a 


growing minority who would agree with me. 
| Francis H. McLean 


Field Directoi, American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


IELD Work Soctat RESEARCH: 
Chapin, Ph.D. The Century Company, New 
York, 1920, 224 pp. 

This is a book on method—the method or methods of 
conducting field work in the social sciences. Field 
work is defined by Professor Chapin as the technique 
of studying social conditions by first hand or by direct 
contact with the facts. He believes that such a tech- 
nique has already been,developed—that a vast amount 
of valuable information on methods of making scientific 
investigations of social conditions is scattered through 
the publications of government and private investigat- 
ing agencies—and that the time has arrived for gather- 
ing this information together and presenting it in com- 
pact and usable form. . 
book he has also included some of the theoretical princi- 
ples underlying the best practice in work of this kind. 

The material presented is divided into three parts. 
Part one deals with the approach to field work, dis- 
cussing its place in social research and the critical ex- 
amination of documentary sources of information which 
must precede good field work. Professor Chapin ob- 
serves that the schedule is the chief mechanical tool 


in this phase of social research and that it is the analogue © 


in social science of the telescope, the camera, and the 
spectroscope in the science of astronomy. He also sets 
forth the accepted principles by which documents 
should be evaluated and adds a lise of documentary 
sources of information. 


The second part takes up the scope and organization _ 


of this kind of endeavor, pointing out that field work 
falls into three main types: (1) case work—the inten- 
sive investigation of individuals and families; (2) samp- 
ling—the selection for study of a representative portion 
less than the whole, and (3) complete enumeration—as 
in a government census—a full canvass. A full chapter 
is devoted to each of these types. The one on tke in- 
vestigative procedure of case work quotes at length 
from Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis and adds ma- 
terial on two special forms of investigating individual 
cases in their social relations—clinical criminclogy and 
the field work of epidemiology. The social survey is 
assigned to this second form of field work, the sampling 
type—and properly so, although it does use both social 
case work methods of investigation and at times also 
the full canvass, the latter of a limited district at least. 
_Attention is also given to several different methods fol- 
lowed in planning the field work of particular investiga- 
tions and the principles involved in selecting and in- 
structing the field staff, the preparation and use of 
schedules, supervision of workers in the field and the 
editing of schedules. 
Part three is devoted to the treatment of special 
_ problems connected with field work, more particularly 
the purpose and preparationof schedules, and the edit- 
ing, classification, transcribing, tabulation and inter- 
pretation of field work data. | 


F. Seuare 


In putting this together in a 
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The book aia includes a number of sample schedules 
and blank forms, selected references for further reading, 
and an index. 

Space does not permit a ‘deeded evaluation of the 
volume; but it may and should be said that Professor 
Chapin has made a real contribution in territory where 
contributions aré important and welcome—that is to 
say, in the recording of methods and procedures i In ap- 
plied sociology, Credit is due him, moreover, for his 
conception of the importance of a carefully worked- 


out technique in the field-work phase of social research. . 


A misinterpretation of data quoted from Social Diag- 
nosis, however, should be pointed out. In discussing 
sources of information: which the investigator should 
consult outside the family, he refers to figures brought 
together by Miss Richmond in a study made by her of 


“the frequency with which 56 social agencies in three 


cities consulted outside sources before making their 
first important treatment decision in 2,800 cases (50 
studied for each agency). Some 10,871 outside sources 
were consulted, and Professor Chapin quotes from a 
tabulation of the 20 outside sources most used to indi- 
cate the order in which these sources were consulted; 
in one city he points them out to be relatives, physi- 
cians, police, hospitals, etc., and in another, relatives, 
teachers, present neighbors, present landlord, etc. Ob- 
viously this is an incorrect use of the data, for the tabu- 
lated material does not show the order in which the 
sources were consulted but instead the order of fre- 
quency with which they were consulted, in the first 
city relatives having been consulted 769 times, physi- 
cians 564, police 358, and so on, and in the second city, 
relatives 297 times, teachers 189, present neighbors 139, 
etc. The data thus do not have significance in the con- 
nection in which he. has used them. 

In the section dealing with the social survey it is to be 
regretted also that in suggesting data to be gathered, 
outlines more recent than those used in the Syracuse 
Survey of 1911 could not have been quoted. 

But these criticisms relate mainly to matters of de 
tail. The book as a whole is valuable and will prove 


_ very useful to those interested in research in the social 


sciences. 
ELBY M. 


Director, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
Sage Foundation 


RINCI PLES or Lasor Lecistation: John R. Com- | 


mons and John B. Andrews. Harper & Brothers, 


1920, 559 pp. 

The new edition of Commons’ and Andrews’ Prin- 
ciples of Labor Legislation will be found an excellent 
reference book for the student of labor conditions as 
well as a textbook for college use. But for the general 


public one must admit that it will prove dry reading. §. 
_ This does not mean that there is no attempt by the at 


thors to explain social forces at work in the community 
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and affecting new legislation. Indeed, in the outlining | 


of legislation against industrial diseases, descriptive 
terms are occasionally used which bring vividly to the 
imagination the cost in human suffering of certain in- 
dustrial processes. For example, we find the incidental 
use of such striking phrases as “phossy jaw” and the 
“kiss of death,” the latter referring to the operator’s 
unhygienic use of the shuttle in a textile mill. But on 


the whole the pictures given are so briefly outlined that | 


possibly only the well-informed person may read be- 
tween the lines ‘and supply the general background so 
essential to a real understanding of the subject. It may 
be pertinent therefore to raise this question: Is it not 
possible to interpret to the reading public in an attrac- 
tive manner even the legalistic formule of judicial 
decisions and the necessary administrative measures for 


putting legislation into force? We may press the point 


still further and ask when we are to have an H. G. Wells 
to present in simple and colorful language the contents 


of such a book as that under discussion, and when too 


will the publishers make their announcement with the 
same attractive display of red ink advertising matter 
which accompanied the publication of that popular au- 
thor’s History of the World. The importance to the read- 
ing public of such a presentation cannot be denied and 
it is not too much to expect that this may be accom 
plished with due regard to the necessarily careful hand- 
ling of the subject. 

A third of the book is given up to the discussion of the 
legal points involved in individual and collective bar- 


gaining between employers and workers, and the in- — 


justice of the worker’s position before the law in certain 
respects is plainly indicated. Possibly the subjects of 
most interest to social workers will be found in the de- 
scription of government effort for the relief of the great 
body of industrial workers who have been unable to 
obtain protection through organized effort and for 
whom there is a growing demand for protection through 
legislation. 

Such questions as mimimum wage legislation, regu- 
lation of hours of labor for women and children, work- 
men’s compensation and general safety and health reg- 
ulations in factories are outlined and _ historically 


treated. The present status of such legislation in this _ . 


country is given and a comparison made between this 
and measures in force in other countries, notably in 
England and Australia. One of the more recent at- 
tempts at legislative action is the adoption of minimum 
wage laws. These are to be found in thirteen states, and 
predictions of injury to industry through the operation 
of such laws, we are informed, have not been fulfilled, 
nor have the interests of organized labor suffered. 

On the subject of hours of labor special stress is laid 
on thé war-time experience which showed that long 


hours do not pay either for the health of the worker or — 


the efficiency of industry. Beginning with Illinois in 
1903 we find the eight-hour standard for children under 


16 established in the majority of important industrial 
states, although there are general exemptions in the 


’ enactment of child labor legislation which are the “ curse 


of child labor laws.” There is also a strong tendency in 
more advanced states to eliminate all children under 16 
from industry. 

The movement for shorter hours for women which 
followed that for children has now reached a point 
where in only six states there are no restrictive regula- 


tions. In fact there is a distinct tendency in general 


legislation to “single out women for special protection 
because of greater physical weakness and comparative 
helplessness as wage bargainers.” 

In the operation of workmen’s compensation the 
present favorable attitude of the United States Supreme 
Court is noted as well as the stimulus given the safety 
first movement by this law. 

Much progress has been made in the past ten or fif- 
teen years in labor legislation in this country. Impor- 
tant advances have also been made in the brief period 
since 1916 when the book was first published. These 
include such measures as federal legislation against child 
labor, the war-time extension of the federal employ- 
ment service and aid to states in retraining industrial 
cripples. Yet it is true that much remains to be done if 

ndeed the complaint of the radical labor leader is to be 
uccessfully met, that working people have nothing to 
gain from “ 
in comparison with other countries in the matter of old 
age pensions and there remain the questions of unem- 
ployment insurance, of relief from occupational dis- 
eases, of health and maternity insurance, and the re- 
striction of night work for women. 

But after all, this record of partial achievement in the 


_country’s labor legislation is in itself of little more signi- 
- ficance as an indication of actual conditions than is the 


review of labor laws of any other country—for example, 
to mention a subject of perhaps current interest, pro- 
visions found jn the present labor code of Russia. What 
is needed is to step behind the scenes and observe the 


actual enforcement of the laws or at least to obtain an 


idea as to their possible effectiveness. It is just here 
that the authors have made a chief contribution, and a 
final chapter is given to the subject of administration. 
In brief the idea of a centralized labor department is ad- 
vocated under the commission form as worked out in 


Wisconsin and adopted in other states. In this plan_ 


administrative rules are substituted for detailed legisla- 
tive action and initiated with the aid of the parties 
directly concerned—the employers and workers. Re- 
lable investigation of actual conditions is also under- 
taken to secure judicial approval of specific measures. 
To add to the value of the book there is a liberal use 
of footnotes referring to specific laws in the various 
states, with a table appended of legal cases cited, and 
also a descriptive eis of useful reference ma- 


terial. 
Frep A. Kinc 
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politicians.” We are especially backward 
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Mepicat-Sociat Cuinic: Ida M. Cannon. The 
Medical Clinics of North America, vol. 4, no. 2, 

p. 371. 
In this brief article Miss Cues gives us in a “four 


minute speech” a clear and definite miniature of the 
task of the medical social worker. The general trend 


of medical treatment away from drugs and towards hy- 
gienic living, the changing of emphasis from the sub- 
mission of patients to their active co-operation in the 
proposed treatment have really created a new profession 
supplementary to that of both physicians and nurses. 
“The function of the social worker in the hospital is to 


_ obtain for the physician such information concerning 


these personal and community factors as is essential to 
prognosis and treatment ,4nd, by her wisdom and skill 
in adjusting environment, in influencing, guiding, and 
controlling the patient’s conduct, to make that treat- 
ment effective. 

“The following analysis of the combined medical- 
social diagnosis of a ten-year-old Syrian boy, discharged 
from the hospital ‘Relieved,’ illustrates the interrela- 
tion of the function of the doctor and the social worker: 

1. Physical { Endocarditis 
Personal 


Normal 
2. Mental { intelligent 


‘ Poor home, third 

soci floor; crowded 
district 

Physical Inadequate food 


Second floor 


Environ- 


mental . only playground 


{ Half-orphan 


_ 4. Mental 


Lack of discipline 


“ The physician determines factors numbered 1 and 2. 
The social worker may contribute to No. 2 by bringing 


to the doctor facts about the patient’s behavior in | 


border-line mental cases. The doctor on the staff of a 
big dispensary clinic has not time or opportunity himself 
to secure factors numbered 3 and 4. They must be 


determined by a knowledge of the patient, his home, his 


work, his companions, his interests, and it is here that 
the social worker becormes necessary. A correct pfog- 
nosis or an intelligent plan of treatment often cannot be 
reached without a knowledge of all these personal and 
environmental factors—the patient’s physical and men- 
tal condition, his physical environment, and the mental 


schoolrooms; the 
crowded street 


Mother incompe- 


February 


atmosphere in which he lives. In the case used for 
illustration the prognosis, as well as the treatment fol- 
lowed, were materially modified by the report of the 
social worker concerning these conditions.” 

Three additional “case histories’? show a touch of 
genius in illustrating how the investigation and follow 
up of the social warker not only supplement medical 
knowledge but actually help in providing treatment. 
“In many cases the solution of the social problem is the 
solution of the medical problem.” 


The majority of the problems which medical social — 


work faces are other than economic. It hasa variety of 
functions—“ assisting the administration in determining 
its policies with public health and other social agencies 
in the community; teaching pupil nurses the social 
aspects of their work; interpreting the social aspects of 
medical practice to medical students; supervising vol- 
unteers, and developing occupational therapy. 


The fundamental principle from which ‘all phases of . 


hospital social service have developed is that intelligent 
and skilful social case work i is an coential element in 


~ guccessful medical treatment.’ 


HE Hospitar Sociar Service QuARTERLY, after 

two years of publication, has become a monthly 

magazine to be known as Hospital Social Service. 
Medical social service in hospitals has passed the forma- 
tive stage and is now recognized as a distinct copare- 
ment of the hospital. 

The Hospital Social Service Quarterly was first pub- 
lished in February, 1919. Prior to this time the chief 
writings on the subject were embodied in the works of 
Dr. Richard Cabot, and in occasional spectal articles in 
hospital and medical journals. The Proceedings of the 
Hospital Social Service Association of New York City 
preceded the Quarterly and consisted chiefly of papers 


- read at the meetings of the Association. The first issue 


of the monthly magazine contains the survey of hospital 
social work in the United States which was made by the 


American Hospital Association last year; an account of - 


social work in. hospitals of Toronto by Robert Mills, of 
the Toronto Health Department; an article by O. M. 

Lewis and two collaborators of the Division of Venereal. 
Disease of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and a 

discussion of methods of parental authority, by Miss J. 

L. Beard. Besides news notes and abstracts of articles 

of interest to the medical social worker there are depart- 

ments devoted to the American Association of Hospital 

Social Workers, and to cardiac, nutritional, and handi- 
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IN OUR OWN FIELD 


ConFERENCES: THE First IntER-City 


ConFERENCE of the secretaries of the family agen- ~ 


~ cies in central Illinois met recently at Springfield. 
The two days’ program included a discussion of a sys- 
tem for free legal aid, the consideration of a tentative 
state housing law now in preparation, the relationship 
between public and private social agencies, ways of 
meeting the threatened unemployment situation due to 
business depression and, on the last morning, an. in- 
formal and spirited discussion under Miss Amelia Sears’s 
leadership of the administration of social legislation. 

The workers feel that in presenting a letter to the 


president of the State Bar Association suggesting a_ 


statewide plan for co-operation between the local bar 
associations and the family social work groups they have 
taken at least the first step towards providing less ex- 


- pensive legal advice for their clients. The State De- 


partment of Public Works and Buildings’ asked the 
group for comments upon the proposed housing code 
and there would seem to be a more definite linking up, 
as a result of these meetings, of the various groups which 
are working for better social conditions in the state. 
There will be another conference, which will include 
all Illinois secretaries, at La Salle,in March. La Salle, 
by the way, reports that it has never had a business 
panic—due, it feels, to the thoughtful provision for push- 


_ing public works and buildings during the dull years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT held the center of attention at a con- 


ference of western Massachusetts social workers which 


met in Springfield, Mass., on January 13. Stockton 
Raymond, general secretary of the Boston Family Wel- 
fare Society, spoke on how social agencies can help in 
meeting the unemployment situation. The ingenuity 
in creating real work, the desirability of giving wages 
rather than relief and the need of distinguishing the un- 
employed from the unemployable were stressed. © 


THe PENNSYLVANIA INTER-CiTY CONFERENCE, which 
was organized a year ago, began its series of meetings 
with a conference which dealt with unemployment and 
the methods of awakening the interest of a community 


in its own needs. Several of the family work societies in. 
Pennsylvania have undertaken county-wide work, and 


the winning of community co-operation and spirit in this 
larger area is an important foundation for the con- 
tinuance of their activities. : 


HE SoctaL Service Bureau of Lansing, Michigan, 

has arisen from the ashes of the old Associated 
Charities, whose offices burned on the night of 
December 27, 1920. The building was totally destroyed 
and the society lost all its office equipment, records, etc. 
It would greatly facilitate their reconstruction if all 


family work organizations who have records of any out-_ 


of-town inquiries made for the Lansing society would 
send copies to the Social Service Bureau, 303 Allegan 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Father Knickerbocker says: 


If You Want to Know What the 
New York Charitable Organi- 
zations Are Doing Read 


Better Times 


Better Times is a new illustrated pub- 
lication which reports the most important 
activities of the 2000 New York chari- 
table and public welfare organizations. 
It serves philanthropy in New York City 
as a trade paper serves business. 


Better Times will keep you informed of 


the latest phases of social work, including 
the activities of hospitals, schools, and set- 
tlements and the problems of housing, 
Americanization, and public health. 


10 Issues Per Year, $2.00 


BETTER TIMES, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Better Times for the com- 
ing year. I enclose $2 in payment. 


Address 
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Required and Supplementary 


Reading in Social 


ANY of the publications of 
the Russell Sage Foundation 

. are required reading in uni- 
versity and professional school courses — 
in social work and in sociology. Here 

are a few of the Foundation’s more 
recent books and pamphlets, some of - 
which may have escaped the attention 
of teachers and students who are now 


Work Courses 


Convention: National 
of Real Estate Boards. This book 
represents the ripened results of the 


author’s twenty years’ experience. 


With full explanatory notes and dia- 


grams, it is particularly helpful to the 


student or layman who desires a work- 
ing knowledge of the many technical 
questions which arise in connection 
with the study of Housing. 

Cloth, 430 pages, price $4.00 net _ 


preparing for second semester classes: 


by Ada Eliot Sheffield is the most re- 
cent volume of the Social Work Series, 
edited by Mary E. Richmond. It dis- 
cusses the construction and content of 
a case record, and is already in use in 
many schools and colleges as a re- 


| 
The Social Case History 
quired text. 

Cloth, 227 pages, price $/.00 net 
Il Wartime Gains for the American 
Family 


teresting discussions of the ethics of 
the family more nearly up to date. 
: This pamphlet is not confined to the 
| wartime aspects of home life, but will | 
| be found to be most valuable supple- — 
| mentary reading in any course satan 
the Family. | 
Paper, 20 pages, price 10 cents 


A Model Housing Law 
by Lawrence Veiller was adopted as 
a working code by resolution of the 


| 

| 

| 

Address 
| 

| 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


‘130 EAST 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


City 
by Shelby M. Harrison is onnential to 
all who would understand the general 
purpose, sequence and method of the 
Social Survey. It is not only a record 


of accomplishment but shows how to 


put into operation orderly, disinter- 


ested and thorough scrutiny as a 


basis for constructive state and mu- | 


nicipal action. 


Cloth, 439 pages, price $2.50 net 


brings Professor James H. Tufts’s in-' Traveling Publicity Campaigns 


by Mary Swain Routzahn is an in- 
teresting combination of educational 
material and activities with modern 
facilities for transportation. In this 
way educational effort may be made 


_ known to a whole city, a county, or 


may cross a continent. It should be 


read in connection with the earlier 


volume, The A B C of Exhibit Plan-, 


- ning, written jointly by Mr. and Mrs. 
Routzahn. 


Cloth, 151 pages, price $1.50 net 
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